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How many of these little known facts 


about bread do your pupils know ? 


1. How many loaves of bread are baked 
in this country every day ? 


The bakers of America bake forty million loaves of bread 
every day —about one loaf for every four persons. The 
most popular is enriched bread. And this enriched bread 


furnishes your pupils with many essential nutrients. 


Pas hae 


3. Is bread fattening ? 


An average slice of enriched bread contains 63 calories — 
less calories than an average serving of lemon sherbet, 
dried figs or a glass of skim milk. And bread is one of the 
seven basic foods. In his book, “Reduce and Stay Re- 


duced”, Dr. Norman Jolliffe, Director of the Bureau of 


Nutrition of New York City’s Health Department, writes 
* ... Bread should constitute a part of every reducing 
diet... . I have included bread in every one of my diets 
even down to the 600 calorie diet.” 


2. How many people are employed by 
the baking industry ? 


Nearly 300,000 persons are employed directly by the bak- 
ing industry. And, of course, there are many more em- 
ployed in industries which are supported, wholly or in 
part, by the bakers of America. 


4. How many tons of flour did American 
Bakers use in 1952? 


About six million tons of flour (three hundred million 
bushels of wheat) was the order American bakers placed 
with the millers of America last year. In addition, American 
bakers used three billion eggs and the equivalent of eight 
hundred million quarts of milk. Indeed, the bakers of 
America are the farmers’ best customer. 


Want more information on bread? The American Bakers 
Association will do their best to answer any questions you 
may have about the baking industry. And they will send 
you—free of charge—a twenty page, illustrated booklet, 
“How Much Do You Know About Bread?” Write to 
American Bakers Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
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HOW COAL CHEMICALS 


HAVE 


When chemists learned to make products simulat- 
ing rubber and silk from coal, air and water, it was 
the beginning of a new freedom for America...freedom 
from many imports...freedom from shortages of mate- 
rials. From bituminous coal, chemists claim we can now 
make substitutes for scores of raw materials our nation 
lacks or resources that may run short. Already, nitrates 
for fertilizer and explosives—once imported—are being 
made from coal. Formerly imported dyes have been 
replaced by coal chemicals. Coal-based fabrics like 
nylon, dacron and dynel are stiff competition for foreign 
silks and wool. The newest plastics, made from coal, 


are even replacing metals in products we use. 


Today, over 200,000 products can be made from 
coal . . . with more yet to come. Marvels from coal 
promised for tomorrow include: hydrazine for powering 
rockets ... rubber for tires that can outlast an automo- 
bile . . . fireproofing able to withstand unbelievable tem- 
peratures...new substitutes for butter...even chemicals 
for keeping fruit trees from blossoming until the threat 


of frost is past. Coal is a resource with unlimited uses. 


HELPED AMERICA 


And, fortunately, bituminous coal is more plentiful 
than all America’s other resources put together, except 
for soil. What’s more, America has the world’s most ef- 
ficient and productive coal-mining industry our 
assurance of a good supply of coal for heat, light, and 
power and for all the chemicals we may need now and 


far into the future. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


For More Information about Coal You Can Use 
in Your Classes—Clip and Mail— 


ST-11-3 

“THE GENIE STORY’’—The magic genie of coal 

takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 

him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 

A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 

For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to: 

Educational Dept., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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HE cover above is one of a 


16-page insert you will find in all 


page 
opies of November 11 issue of Scho- 
astt 

leachers themselves can do most to 


magazines. 


lleviate the growing teacher shortage. 
in this Your Career in Teaching insert 
vou will find many things said to voung 
that vou would like to say. 

advisers told the National 
that 


most urgent 


« ople 

Educator 
Association of Manufacturers 
teacher recruitment is ow 


need. So N.A.M. 


created 


guided by school alll- 
this insert for distri- 
muition through Scholastic 
With it will go a lesson plan suggesting 
how vou can foster interest in teaching 
When American Vocational Association 
executive-secretary M. D. Moblev saw 
the draft he 

“You succeeded so well in 


thorities 
NEXT MONTH: Records and Recordings 
50th Anniversary of Powered Flight 


magazines 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Margaret E. McDonald, 
Assistant to the Editcr; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vera Falconer, Visual 
Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. long, Social Studies; William J. 
ef- Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Nancy Faulkner, Radi>; Margaret £. McDenald, 
Travel; Stanley Solomon, Schoo! Journalism 


wrote: 
vour 


forts to create interest in teaching, that 
| telt as if I should return to the pro- 
It builds a genuine en- 
thusiasm for the the teacher, 
without painting a false picture of the 
advantages, hard work, headaches, and 
rewards of teaching It also presents a 
verv thorough account of the diversifi- 
opportunities within the 
teaching field, which should help to 
make the profession more appealing to 


high school students. | am sure that the 


fession myself 
iob ot 


cation of 


tppearance ot this material will have al 
powerful influence on young people 
and will help to alleviate the critical 


teacher shortage in the vears ahead.” 


“AND TO FAME UNKNOWN” 


Launching a type of program, 
Cavaleade of America (TV) filmed a 
day in the life of chemistry teaches 
Rolland Gladieus of Kenmore (N.Y.) 
H.S. Supporting “actors” were his fam- 
ily, students, business men of the com- 
munity, and Buffalo University 
ciates. DuPont titled the de Rochemont 
production, “And to Fame Unknown.” 


new 


asso- 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, supervisors, and administrators; supplies current 
information and practical hints for English and social studies; provides a handy guide 
to books, radio, audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and travel 
opportunities. Each issue contains the Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 
week's student edition 

Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 
order. Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition 
to the student edition bound within 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Junior 


TEACHER EDITION 
weekly and monthly) 
Annual orders only 
$2.C0 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 


STUDENT EDITION 
School Year Semester 
$1.30 $.65 
1.30 65 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 


price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 


$1 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents, copyright, 1953, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 


for two school years. 


York 36, N. Y. 





Waid Work? teach 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Tone request will receive 
immediate attention! 


Now4 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 

ly instaliments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Pay ments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal during 
3 summer vacation. If 

your salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
»rincipal stop also. This 

an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
soive your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOO se THE PLA PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET — 
Cash Le 12 1S 18 20 

You Set Payments | Payments 

$100 $ 840 $ 7.29 

16.75 14.53 

300 2 2169 


TO BORROW | 600 20.62 








Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Payments 








FILL 
Our 
AND 
MAIL 


40.82 











Interest is figured at 3° per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 intecest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 
and 2';% per month on that part uver $150 and not in excess of 
$300 and &% of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraska lew 


=..." FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....5Scn--. 


The following are ail the debts that I have: 

Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo. 
| 


To State Finance Company, Dept."!-151 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

necepe my application for a loan. It ts understood that after the loan is 
ey to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


To Whom Owing 


On what date of month will rour 


4 
ya 1wunt you want to t 
if any) $. payment BE IN OUR OFF.CE?....... 


orrow 
clude present balance 


Number of months 


Amount earned 
you receive salary 


per month s Scecccccescoees -cosece 
FILE ‘INFORMATION ONLY — Please list ‘beiow “relative information for 
and address our confidential file 


school you teach Name of Relative ..(K plationship) 


Previous 


employment Street 


present employer 


Hu nd or wife's 
vloyment 


To whom ar 


>» payments on 
auto made? 


(Name) 
Name of Relative 
Bank you deal with (Name) 


Amount you owe bank? § 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
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' How long with 
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8 
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on hank loa 


What security 
R Loan or gon company (or “person) “you NOW ‘owe “on. ‘a ‘Joan: 


Occup..... 
securing a loan. 


. State 


Street 
the “purpos e of 


The above statements are 
that if any loan be complicted, 


List helow OTHE 
made for I agree 


$ one - to (Name) the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Street 


Sign Full 
Address 


Pay rent or real estate 
Name Here 


payment to? (Name). 








Purpose of loan Town County 





|lst pmt. due date Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)'Final pmt. equal in any case to; Omaha, Nebraska | 
|. 
in ............ Mo. pmts 's ~ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
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ty 
; Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
H of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

¥ In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
§ Pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

g Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
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and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR.- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 

soeeeenseeee== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ###seeeeennaee 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Brownell To Office Of Education 


Sisenhower Aide’s Brother 
Named U. S. Commissioner 


New Haven, Conn.—More 
han 2,000 educators and towns- 
nen assembled at New Haven 
state Teachers College to con- 
ratulate Samuel M. 


| 


Brownell | 


mn a new enlarged campus and | 
new position, Soon after the | 


ledication he leaves for Wash- 
iton to assume duties as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


Younger brother, Attorney 


General Herbert Brownell, Jr., | 


participating in the ceremonies, 
said: 

“The that 
sueceeds in his new job, the 
juicker he will work me out of 
my job. If we strengthen edu- 


more my 


brother | 


cation it will help us in our | 


campaign against juvenile de- 
linquency. It will be a_ lot 
cheaper than the cost of crime 
mounting to about $15,000,- 
000,000 a year.” 

The new U. S. Commissioner 
of Education matches the Fed- 
eral agency’s wide scope with 
equally broad experience. 

For 11 (1927-38) he 
wrestled with problems of ele- 
mentary and secondary educa- 
tion as superintendent of schools 
in Detroit's suburban Grosse 
Pointe. Earlier he served as 
principal of the demonstration 
high school of the Peru ( Nebr. ) 
State Teachers College, his 
alma mater. At New Haven, 
Conn., he has been president 
of the State Teachers College 
and Professor of Educational 
Administration at Yale Univer- 


vears 


sitv. 
Dr 
education 


Brownell knows U. S. 
through 
summer lecture duties at the 
universities of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Southern California, Cor- 
nell, and Harvard. Also through 
bringing up four children. His 


their 
| school 


wtecneasiion | coaches to a dictatorial position. 


|Special Issues to Mark Aviation’s 50 Years 


father, also a professor of edu- | 


cation, taught for 50 years in 
Nebraska institutions. 


NEA RENTS GARDEN 


Madison Square Garden in | 


New York City will house the 
NEA general meeting sched- 


uled for July, 1954. For the first | 


time since 1940, NEA members 
other than delegates are invited. 
The Garden’s basement will 
house numerous commercial 
exhibits. 


World Wide Pnot« 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 





SHOCKED! 


Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., is shocked, he 
to discover that 
department _ paid 


declared, 
his own 
messengers more a year than 
many teachers get ($2,420- 
$3,032). “No wonder,” he 
added, “that the teaching 
profession does not have the 
full attraction for the youth,” 











Principals Would Put 


Sports in Curriculum 


Make high school athletics 
“an integral and effective” part 
of the scholastic program, rec- 
ommended principals meeting 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. They find athletics 
as an extra curricular activity 
tends to distract players from 
dominate 

and elevate 


studies, 
program, 


| cotics 


With organized crime delib- 
erately trying to open a new, 


profitable market for narcotics | 


among teen-agers, educators 
must be on guard. What you 
need to know now appears con- 
densed into 41 pages—Narcotics 
and Youth, by Dr. Hubert $ 
Howe. 

What are 
drugs? How can you recognize 
a drug addict? What kinds of 
boys and girls are likely to suc- 
cumb to drugs? What about the 
use of barbiturates? Of benze- 
drine? 

Neurologist 
educators, answers 
concisely. Order copies of Nar- 
and Youth from The 
Brook Foundation, 51 Lakeside 
Ave., West Orange, N. J. 50 
cents: reductions for quantity 
orders. 


these dangerous 


Howe, aided by 


questions 


ACROSS THE NATION 


the | 


ATLANTIC Crry: Delegates to 
the United Church Women of 
National Council of Churches 
called upon members to work 
toward an ot 


end segregation 


in schools. 


CLAREMONT, Cauir.: To find 


| ways of bringing schools closer 


to the people, 18 professional 
organizations launched a survey 
under the leadership of Califor- 
nia Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Houston, TEXAs: 
through their state association 


offered to help find new mar- 


kets for Texas oil. Reason: 12 


cents on each barrel goes into | 


public school fund. More oil 


sales; more pay for teachers. 


To aid schools to participate in ceremo- 
nies marking the 50th anniversary of pow- 
ered flight, Scholastic Magazines will supply 





special materials to 1,400,000 student sub- 


scribers and 100,000 teachers. 


Issues 


of 


four student magazines for 


Dec. 2 will recount aviation progress from 
Wright brothers’ famous first flight. 
Scholastic Teacher of the same date will 
present an eight-page special Teacher’s Guide, co-sponsored by 
three major airlines, Pan American World Airways, Trans World 
Airways, and United Air Lines. Preparation of the Guide is by 
Eugenie Nadelman, curriculum specialist for aviation education 
of New York Public Schools. Included will be an outline for a 
study unit on fifty years of powered flight, advice on school 
visits to airports, aviation career information, and a guide to 
best films maps, and other resources for air-age education, 


Teachers 





|KNOW NARCOTICS | Calls TV-Radio 


Boon to Reading 


Prof. Gates Says They 
Widen Student Interests 


“The development of radio 
and television promises to in- 
crease rather than decrease the 
need for and interest in reading. 
These mediums, by stimulating 
interest in travel, craftsman- 
ship, dramatics, sports, industry, 
other phases of 
increased the 
all these 


science, and 
daily life, have 
zest for reading in 
lines.” 

This counsel comes from read- 
ing expert Prof. Arthur I. Gates, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a new Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 
pamphlet, Teaching Reading— 
What Research Says to the 
Teacher; 25 cents. 

Other Gates advice: 

“ . . Best readers tend to be 
pupils whose homes are well 
supplied with books, magazines, 
newspapers, and other reading 
matter.” 


NCTE NAMES HOOK 


A two-year search for a suc- 
cessor to W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English since 1919, ended this 
month. Into a newly-titled po- 
sition of executive secretary 
goes J. N. Hook, associate pro- 
fessor of English, University of 
Illinois. W. Wilbur Hatfield 


! continues as editor of the offi- 


cial organs, English Journal and 
College English. 
Dr. Hook brings to the Coun- 


cil practical viewpoints devel- 


oped in methods courses and 
writing. He is author of a text 
on English teaching methods, 
co-author of Better English se- 
ries (Ginn and Co. ), and editor 
of Illinois English Bulletin, offi- 
cial publication of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

Scholastic Teacher congratu- 
lates Dr. Hook and the Council. 





One of a new series of LIFE Filmstrips 


on the world of today... 


The United Nations Organization 


YAR MORE THAN a visual tour of impressive glass-walled 
buildings and solemn council chambers, this film- 
strip, prepared by the editors of LIFE deals with the 


structure of the United Nations and a brief history of 


the steps which brought it into being—from the Atlantie 
Charter to the San Francisco Conference. 

Here is a graphic explanation of the composition and 
function of each of the six main divisions of the U. N. — 
General Assembly, Security Council, International Court 
of Justice, Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship 
and the Secretariat—along with their voting procedures 
and duties. 

Here also, you'll see other historical attempts at inter- 
national union for world peace —and world leaders of the 
past together with the events that have changed the 
course of human affairs. You'll ‘sit in” on actual sessions 
where the world is engaged in humanity's greatest strug- 
gle for peace. 

This 35 mm filmstrip, based on the wealth of U.N. 
articles that have appeared in the magazine, is another 
in LIFE’s continuing series of expertly edited black-and- 
white filmstrips presenting in meaningful, visual form 
subjects of current interest and importance. 

During the school year, LIFE will produce eight such 
filmstrips, one a month from October through May. In 
addition to “The United Nations Organization,” others 
in this series scheduled for fall release are ‘*India”’ and 


‘Saudi Arabia.” 

You can order these new filmstrips individually at 
$2.50 each—or vou can subscribe to the entire series of 
eight for only $15 (a saving of $5). Strips will be de- 
livered one a month as they are produced, 


Use the coupon below to place your order—and to get 
full information—not only on LIFE’s other black-and- 
white filmstrips—but on LIFE’s full-color filmstrips based 
on LIFE essays in the fields of history, art, science and 


social studies. 


Mail this coupon today 


filmstrips, 


Room 625, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Please send me the following black-and-white filmstrips at 


$2.50 each: (] India [1] The United Nations Organiza- 


tion Saudi Arabia. 

Please send the entire 1953-54 series of 8 black-and- 

white filmstrips (including the 3 titles above) at a total 

cost of $15.00, 
(] Please bill me. (9 I enclose $ 


| Please send me, at no cost or obligation, your descriptive 
literature on LIFE Filmstrips in color and black & white. 





Name and Title 


School or Group 





Street 





City 
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What Then IS a Book? 


Teach the children how to use books: 
teach them in fact how to read: direct 
their reading; test their reading, shou 
them how to extend their reading, and 
you will do more for them than if you 
talked high 


for five hours a day 


wisdom sans intermission 
George Sampson, author of 
English for the English 


(Cambridge Univ. Press ) 


ECENTLY an eleventh grader said 

to me, “I wish that teachers would 

stop talking about literature and_ talk 
about books. Literature is really a vague 
a barrier be- 
books - 


common 


sort of word that creates 
student; 


kind of 


tween teacher and 


well, books is a 
ground.” 

When I first began to examine books 
for vouths that should be included in 
Books for You and to study books fon 
recommendation to the Teen Age Book 
Club, I asked myself the rather 
pous literature?” 


pom- 
question, “Is this 
Frankly, I couldn’t answer mvself. Then 
my muse, like Sir Philip Sidney’s spir- 
itual friend, said, “Look into vour heart 
and think about the vouths vou are ad- 
vising!” So I discarded “Is this litera- 
ture?” and based my standard of value 
on but two questions Is this a good 
hook? and Is this book suitable for 
teen-agers? Immediately I began to 
think in terms of books as specific en- 


Mark Neville is head- 
master of the Chicago 
Latin School. Past- 
president of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Teachers of English, 
he chairmaned the 
committee compiling 
NCTE’s Books for You. 
Since 1947 he has 
served on the Teen 
Age Book Club’s Se- 
lection Committee. 


By MARK 


tities pulsating with “living” and inter- 
preting life; books would or would not 
add something to the enjoyment and 
power of the individual reader. 

What then is a book? Book, in the 
sense that I am using the word, is the 
written or printed expression of thought, 
feelings, and actions that record life 
and living. Here, I do believe, is the 
common ground my young friend talked 
about. The nature of a book is life: The 
people, the places, and events that have 
plaved, and may yet be playing, an im- 
portant role in presenting life to all who 
will read. The nurture of a book de- 
pends upon the conditions in the school 
and home that are conducive to fruitful 
enjoyment and happy contemplation of 
dynamic living. Without the right con- 
ditions the book is deadly and the stu- 
dent dead. 

The teaching of books is an impos- 
sibility. “English” is both a routine and 
a religion. The concerned 
with the practical aspects of grammar, 
usage, plain speaking, plain writing, 
and plain reading, which can be sys- 
tematically taught. The religion is con- 
cerned with creation of enjoyment, 
knowledge, and power. These latter are 
through not 
“teaching” as 


routine is 


acquired “transmission; 
through 
usually understood. 

Lives of authors oft remind us of the 
“book Title, author, leading 
characters, summary of plot, and so 
forth, routine. I must insist that 
such routine has done more than any 
other routinized procedure to dull inter- 
est and to create antipathy on the part 
of the student toward books. Literary 


teaching” is 


review.” 


are 


New humor from Frank 
J. Jupo (Macmillan) 


Peter Pocket and His 
Pickle Pup (Holt) 
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history, explanations of difficulties, 
“looking up” mythological references, 
descriptions of characters, “was Lady 
Macbeth mad?” and the like, are rou- 
tine. They have value as exercises in 
reading for information but as 
student exercises basic to further enjoy 
ment they are evasions of the real mean- 
ing of “teaching” books. As a matter of 
fact, they are sacrilegious—violations of 
the real spirit that should direct the 
reading of books. Though such activities 
are important, they must be the teach 
er’s homework; not that of students. 

Books must not be treated as “les- 
sons.” Enjoyment of books cannot wait. 
Literary knowledge and _ literary re- 
search are important, but there is a 
place and time for them. Academic rec- 
ognition of their importance can wait 
until the enjoying student of books in 
his teen-age vears becomes the student 
of books of recognized excellence in his 
more mature vears. 

In this time of unprecedented change, 
books are the keys that open the doors 
to the many mansions in our Father’s 
house of life and living. Tennyson’s ad 
vice about pursuing the old and giving 
the new a fair hearing is serious advice 
for all teachers and students of books. 
The old is fundamental; the new com- 
pelling. Rogers’ quip that “when a new 
book comes out I read an old one” is 
witty but disheartening. Would that he 
could have read Kon-Tiki and Anna- 
purna, The Old Man and the Sea, and 
the Sea of Glory in his youth. 

What a wonderful world of old and 
new books we have for all ages! “Books 
is a kind of common ground!” 


exact 


Coming Down the Seine 
by Gibbings (Dutton) 





THIS Is a Book 


By WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


HANKS be for books! You don’t 
have to plug them in or ask whether 
they are AC or DC. You can switch 
them on or off without walking across 
a room. As you leave a book you don't 
have to squeeze by rows of knees and 
say “Please excuse me.” You seldom 
need to call a man to repair a book. 

Of all communication the 
book supplies the most convenient and 
also the most varied service. Each of 
us, through our nearest public library, 
can reach into the largest collections in 
the land; the Library of Congress alone 
houses 9,000,000 books. U. S. publish- 
ers alone add new stock at the rate of 
10,000 new titles each year. 

Film, radio, and TV all ask their au- 
diences, from the tots to the tottering, 
to absorb their content at the same 
speed. And they try to insist that you 
begin at the beginning and stay to the 
bitter end. Not so the book. Read it at 
your own speed. Take it up and put it 
down at your pleasure. Skip the dull 
parts. Peek at the climax if you wish 
(only your conscience will chide you). 
A book is always at your beck and call; 
at breakfast or lunch, in bus or train, in 
living room or in bed. 

Of all the communications media, the 
book is most free of censorship. This is 
to say that it is the most honest, the 
most completely frank. It also offers the 
widest range of service. What else wil! 
supply fact or fancy at all the hours? 

Although hard-cover books have gone 
up in price, their soft-cover twins cost 
no more than a package of cigarettes. 
And at 8,780 public libraries literature 
is as free as radio or TV. 


forms of 


On mass media channels the story 
tellers strive to fire your imagination. 
But ask yourself where else but in a 
book can you so completely enter the 
minds and hearts of humans—of Willie 
Keith on the bridge of the Caine; of 
Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea 
battling the sharks; of the brave men in 
Oreste Pinto’s Spy Catcher? And you en- 
ter into these lives with but one guide— 
the author. You do not need the assist- 
ance of a producer, a sound engineer, 
an editor, or a director. With no more 
than printed words on a page you can 
with a book create and populate a world 
more colorful, more vibrant, more in- 
timate, and yet more expansive than 
through any other media of communi- 
cation. 

No wonder a spokesman for the 
American Book Publishers Council can 
say with calm assurance, “We are not 
worried about TV.” 

Nevertheless, the book industry has 
its worries. “The original trade book 
industry is on the whole an 18th or 19th 
century type of operation—small busi- 
ness units producing many varied prod- 
ucts in limited quantities rather than a 
few standardized items on a mass-pro- 
duction basis.” So says economist Rob- 
ert W. Frase. 

Spelling this out in specifics, he finds 
that a novel may represent an invest- 
ment of $15,000 on a sale of 10,000 
copies. One-quarter will be purchased 
by libraries. Of the total income, the 
author receives $1,500. The publisher 
makes little or no profit, so his chief 
hope of paying the rent lies in choosing 
a best seller and in the sale of subsidiary 


From Woman’s Guide 
to Europe (D. McKay) 


New science fiction 
from Whittlesey House 
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rights to book clubs, soft-cover pub- 
lishers, TV, movies, etc. 

Among the publisher’s major worries 
are lack of sales outlets. Only about 
2,000 stores in the United States sell a 
well-rounded selection of hard-cover 
books. The soft-cover book’s swift rise 
may be attributed less to its binding 
than the use of 100,000 drug stores and 
newsstands as points of sale. With widet 
distribution, the soft-cover book pub- 
lisher can raise his initial] rotary press 
run to 200,000 and give the public 
books at magazine prices. 

In 1951 estimated sales of books of 
all kinds totaled 660,000,000 copies. 
The trend continues up. No other form 
of mass communication promises any 
service superior to the ministry of 
books. To the teacher and librarian is 
given the very special privilege of in- 
troducing young people to the wonder- 


ful world of books. 


The seal from Oolak’s 
Brother (Little, Brown) 


Sayers’ Young Traveler 
in Holland (Dutton) 


The Overloaded Ark 
by Durrell (Viking) 
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By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


N THE wonderful world of books, 

adventure is everywhere—on top of 
a high mountain, on the sea, on the law- 
| less frontier, behind enemy lines, or in 

the rich history of the past. 
| With C'n Top of the World (Crow- 

ell, $3.50), you climb with author Pa- 
tricia. Petzolt and her husband on 
mountain peaks from Wyoming to Pun- 
jab. Don’t miss the hardships and joys 
of climbing Annapurna with Maurice 
Herzog (Dutton, $5). You can join a 
Mt. Kenya (East Africa) climb with 
Felice Benuzzi, author of No Picnic on 
Kenya (Dutton, $3.75). 

Excitement galore awaits the reader in 
John Floherty’s Deep Down Under 
(Lippincott, $2.85), picture story of 
the men who work under the sea, and 
his Search and Rescue at Sea (Lippin- 
cott, $2.85), pictorial account of mod- 
ern sea rescue methods. Rousing teen- 
fiction is The Golden Quest, by Frank 
Crisp (Coward-McCann, $2.75), in 
which young Jack Besom has adven- 
tures in 17th-century London and on 
the high seas. 

Another teen-adventure novel, The 








Wildfire, by Marion Lineaweaver (Funk 


From Munro Leaf’s Reading Can Be Fun (Lippincott) 
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and Wagnalls, $2.75), has a search for 
hidden treasure and an exciting sea 
race. A young midshipman’s adventures 
guiding a ship through the British 
blockade make Your Orders, Sir, by 
Robert C. DuSoe (Longmans, $2.50). 
highly entertaining fare. 

Western fans will like these two Lit- 
tle, Brown titles, both by Ernest Hay- 
cox, Murder on the Frontier ($2.50) 
and Outlaw ($2.50). A young trapper’s 
battle with a vicious wolverine is a high 
point in Pirate of the North (Lippin- 
cott, $2.75), by Harold McCracken. 

Two war books we enjoyed are about 
Colditz, the “escape-proof” German 
prison to which prisoners who had es- 
caped trom other camps were sent. The 
Colditz Story, by P. R. Reid (Lippin- 
cott, $3.50), tells how the prisoners 
developed plans for escape and _ suc- 
ceeded at times; They Have Their Exits, 
by Airy Neave (Little, Brown, $4), de- 
scribes how the author made one of the 
first escapes from Colditz. 

Most suspenseful spy book of 1953, 
in our estimation, is Two Eggs on My 
Plate, by Oluf Reed Olsen (Rand Mc- 
Nally, $4.50), true story of the author’s 
18 months of outwitting the Germans 
in occupied Norway. 

Out of adventures in our own past 
come: Golden Letter to Siam, by Phyl- 





lis Sowers and Jean Bothwell (Abelard, 
$2.50), 17th-century Siam and France; 
The Wavering Flame (Scribners, $3), 
by Erich Berry, a boy apprentice in 
carly Connecticut when the Declaration 
of Independence was printed; Muskets 
Vong the Chickahominy, by Gertrude 
Vinney (Longmans, $3), early days of 
the Virginia Colony, Bacon’s Rebellion; 
(sravel Gold, by Harriett H. Carr of 
‘cholastic magazines (Ariel Books, 
$2.75), Colorado gold rush adventures; 
Empire of Fur, by August Derleth 
(Aladdin, $1.75), boy’s trip through 
John J. Astor’s fur empire; The Dragon 
in New Albion, by S. H. Paxton (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), the landing of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in California. 


World of Sports 

Touchdown! Cheers! As the pigskin 
goes flashing down the field, the libra- 
ries will have many new exciting foot- 
ball books for fans. Here are some we 
liked: One-Man Team, by Jackson 
Scholz (Morrow, $2.50), humorous 
piece with a star football player who 
was afraid he might hurt other players; 
Goal in Sight, by A. R. Thurman (Mce- 
Kay, $2.50), fast-paced account of pres- 
surized high school football; Glory Boy, 
by Frank Waldman (Ariel Books, 
$2.50), good yarn about a college foot- 
ball player's adventure in professional 
football: Flying Footballs, by Bertrand 
Shurtleff (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50), very 
readable narrative following an Indian 
pro team that plays six tense games; 
The Story of Pro Football, by Howard 
Roberts (Rand, McNally, $4.95), au- 
thoritative treatment of the beginnings, 


(Continued on page 17-T) 


Macrae Smith publishes 
Anne Emery’s 4-H romance. 





You Are Cordially Invited to Accept 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR'S BOOK CL 


This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book 


club unique in the history of publishing—the EDUCATOR’S BOOK 
CLUB. Its purpose is to make available to you, at substantial savings, 
outstanding books in the field of education—books written by recog- 


wil 


nized authorities whe keep you posted on all the latest methods and 
techniques being used in the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book Club imposes no obligation whatever 
upon you. You are not committed to buy a minimum number of books a year. 
To become eligible for Club benefits al! you need do is fill in the Membership 
Coupon below and mail it today. We invite you to register now and enjoy all 
the advantages of membership in this Club, designed to save you money and 
give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas to help you increase your skill and 
make your job easier. The Club’s operation is a boon to the busy educator like 


yourself because: 








HOW THE CLUB 
OPERATES: 


The Educator's Book Club distrib- 
utes ten new books a year—one 
every month during the school 
term—under the following plan: 


1—Thirty days before publication 
of each selection, you will re- 
ceive a factual synopsis de- 
scribing the book. 


2—With the synopsis you will also 
receive a prepaid refusal card 
which you return to us if you 
do not want the book sent to 
you for free examination. 


3—If you DO want to examine 
the book, ‘here is nothing for 
you to do. It will be sert to 
you on approval about four 
weeks later. 


4—You mey return any Club book 
within 10 days if you do not 
wish to keep it. 


5—On each book you elect to 
keep you get the SPECIAL Edu- 
cational Price—ALSO AN AD- 
DITIONAL 15% Mii. SERSHIP 
DISCOUNT. And the Club poys 
handling and shipping charges. 








a year. My position: 


() Superintendent 0 
{_] Elementary School Teacher 


Name___ 
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FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Educator's Book Club, Dept. M ST-1153 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all benefits and 
privileges as described in your announcement in Scholastic Teacher. I am to receive at 
once a copy of the current Club selection which I will examine and either pay for or return 
in 10 days. As a member I assume NO OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books 


High Schcol Principal 
(0 High School Teacher 


— you are assured of systematic advance notice of the 
good, new books in your field. 

— you may reject any selection beforehand simply by 
mailing the postage-paid refusal card always pro- 
vided with the advance notice. 

— you buy only the selections you want — at substan 
tial cash savings. 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


“IT have benefited by your making available outstanding bool 
at a reduced price. Your system of not requiring purchase ¢ 
a specific number of books or a specific title is excellent.’ 
—Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
Lawsonville High Scheol 


Lawsonville, N. ¢ 


“The Club has met a real necd for me. I feel that the selection 
of material is excellent; therefore, | am saved time and effort 
in acquiring additions to my professional library.” 

kK 

Supervising Teacher for Vilas Counts 

Eagle River, Wise 


“Selections are excellent; being not fied in advance of choi 

certainly xs a help to the busy educator in addition to keeping 

him abreast of the best publicatiors availavle in education.” 
Rohert L Springer, Asst Supt t 
Indiarapwlis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind 


‘The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I really buy books 
i want while new, which otherwise | would not get around 
to buying. The Club makes it so easy, yet does not obligat: 
one * 

O. G. Bailey, Supervisor 

Houston Independent School 

Houston, Texas 


NO OBLIGATION — NO FUSS FOR YOU 


No minimum vearly purchase required; buy only the selection 
you want-—at the Special Educational Price-—-ALSO an add: 
tional 15% membership discount. Start enjoying the many 
benefits of the Club now; mail the coupon below today 


— 


Elementary School Principal 
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double your reading speed 


Note to Readers 

You can roughly measure your reading 
speed with this article. Check your 
watch before you start. If you take four 
minutes your reading speed is aprox- 
imately 250 words per minute; 3 min. 
—350; 2 min.—500; 1 min.—1,000. 


How would you like to double your 
own reading speed? Or step up the 
reading speed and comprehension of 
the slow learners? 

How would vou like to aid your col- 
lege-bound improve their 
reading skills and thus enhance their 
chances of success in college? 

Within the last six months | 
talked to experts who promise to do 
this and more. Some claim they can 
reduce school discipline problems and 
trace- 


semors to 


have 


emotional maladjustment cases 
able te reading difficulties; bring back 
ward children up to normal grade level; 
even raise IQs 

Certainly 
who makes such broad 


anvone 
promises deserves a 
hearing. So I listened. 
looked, and read. I note 
agreement on evidence 
of dramatic 
sharp difference on 
ways and means 
What -re some 
movement? 


results; 


eV idence , 


Lase >,.ing in Pensacola, Fla., I saw 


taking reading 
While 
class widened recognition 
with Harvard reading films, another 
group worked individually with read- 
ing pacers. The officer in charge told 
me every aviation cadet takes 20 hours 
of reading improvement. At the be- 
ginning these men average 240 words 
per minute; at the end about 480. Com- 
prehension did not drop. One older of- 
ficer told me, “I wish I had taken this 
course 20 years What hours of 
slaving over papers it would have saved 
me!” Similar reading improvement in- 
struction goes forward at other military 


aviation cadets 


Navy 


improvement one 


instruction, 


word span 


ago. 


training centers. 

Numerous large companies, such as 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, Eastman Kodak, and Gen- 
Electric now offer reading im- 
provement instruction for their staffs. 
Usually this begins with top executives 
ind works down. Major aim: get paper 
work done faster. 

In Oyster Bay (L.I.) High School, 
seniors gave up their lunch hour to 
take systematic instruction in reading 


eral 


improvement. In Bethpage, L.I., the 
school board engaged the Washington 
Square Reading Center to give basic 
tests and instruction for all children 
from earliest grades up. 

When Scarsdale Adult School 
fall offered courses in reading develop- 
ment—Fee, $35—75 registered. Of the 
registrants, 22 were high school stu- 


this 


dents eager to improve their reading 
skills. 

Fifty students in the California 
(Mo.) High School ninth grade im- 
proved their reading rate 58 per cent 
and their comprehension 25 per cent 
in just four months. At the Medford 
(Mass.) High School “15 juniors and 
seniors raised their rate 108 per cent 
and their comprehension 15 per cent 
during a 20-week training program.” 

More than 300 colleges and univer- 
sities now provide reading development 
programs for freshmen. Better Living, 


Coronet, Fortune. Nation’s Business, 


and Printers ink all recently carried 
articles on reading improvement pro- 
grams. 

What do 
speedier reading? 

Prof. Arthur I. Gates, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: “Some 
things are best read at a rate of 100 
words a minute, others at 200, others 
by a skip-and-skim process which may 
cover 600 or 1,000 or more words per 
minute. Far too many children and 


adults have habituated one speed of 
Tes 


the authorities sav about 


reading. 

Prof. Paul Witty, Northwestern Uni- 
versity: “Suppose vou are reading this 
book®® at the rate of about 200 words a 
minute. Suppose that, through your 
better reading program, you increase 
your rate to 300 words a minute—up 
50 per cent. And suppose that vou 
raise your comprehension from 70 per 
cent to 80 per cent — up about 15 per 
cent. . . . At vour increased rate, you 
can read 3,000 words in a book, mag- 
azine or newspaper in 10 minutes in- 
stead of 15 minutes. You save five min- 
~ *Teaching Reading—What Research Says 


to the Teacher, Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA. 25 cents. 

**How to Become a Better Reader, Sci- 
ence Research Associates. 1953. 

***The Kiwanis Magazine. 


utes in your reading time, a 33 per 
cent saving. In two hours’ time, you 
can read something that you used to 
take three hours to read. You save one 
hour—and that is a real benefit.” 

Jack Yourman, director, Speed Read- 
ing Institute, New York: “As a rule 
Institute figures show executives will 
start speed reading training at between 
250 to 450 words per minute on pop- 
ular material. Twenty instruction hours 
later they will whiz through reading 
matter of equal difficulty at 600 to 900 
words per minute—with superior com- 
prehension.” * *® 

Dr. Earl A. Taylor, 
Square Reading Center; 
reading development program for Oys- 
ter Bay and Bethpage, L.I., school sys- 
tems, as well as individual service). 

at least 60 per cent of the 

people in the United States are han- 
dicapped to some degree by not having 
learned to use their eyes effectively 
enough to maintain the 

sustained effort that is 

in reading 


Washington 
(Provides 


necessary 
and study activities.” 
On method the ex- 
perts differ. 
Dr. Gates says: “All 
the pupil needs is a 
piece of cardboard 
ioves down the page at a 


athe 


which «. 
pace to suit his ability.” 

Dr. Witty says: “The mechanical de- 
vices (opthalmograph, — tachistoscope, 
reading film, reading pacer) may prove 
helpful. They are, however, not  re- 
quired for better reading.” (N. B.: Dr. 
Wirty’s new book. How to Become a 
Better Reader, is a self-improvement 
reading workbook. ) 

Jack Yourman says: “Machines can 
only increase the eye span—purely a 
mechanical process. They do not in 
crease retention, they do nothing to 
correct bad reading habits.” 

Dr. Taylor: “Adequate control of 
mechanics of reading, however, is ab- 
solutely impossible without educational] 
instruments.” 

Differing on technique, all authori- 
ties offer startling evidence of gains 
in reading speed and comprehension 

Are we on the edge of a new frontier 
in education? Will the English teacher 
of the near future teach faster reading? 
Will U. S. schools say to both people 
and publishers, “We will double the 
consumption of reading materials?” 
Progress in reading development tech- 
niques makes this promise possible. 

—Witwam D. Boutweii 
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Jerry Saltsoorg « Associates 


At the Madison Square Boy’s Club, N. Y. C., Iris Vinton holds an informal session to find out just what books boys really like. 


Books Boys Enjoy 


By IRIS VINTON, Publications Service Director and 


National Library Committee Chairman, BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


HOUSANDS of boys from eight to 

18, members of Boys’ Clubs over 
the country, send us their opinions of 
current books every year. They tell 
about the books they enjoyed, the sub- 
jects in which they are interested (a 
particularly limitless range), and read- 
ing in general. Rounded up with the 
help of some boys of various ages, and 
selected with a view to the kinds of 
books boys generally have liked over 
the past few years, the following cur- 
rent titles are suggested as a check list 
for reading enjoyment in many fields in 
tact and fiction. The code used tor 
reading ages—Juniors (j) under 12 
Intermediates (in) 12-15; Senior (s) 
16-18, is a general guide. 

Because interest in planets, space and 
science fiction continues to grow, the 
list starts off with Your Trip into Space, 
by Lynn Poole (Whittlesey), (in)—the 
producer of The Johns Hopkins TV 
Science Review writes on future pos- 
sible space travel. Starman Jones, by 
Robert A. Heinlein (Scribners), (in)— 
young Max Jones makes a forced land- 
ing on an unknown star. Among the 
exciting stories in Winston’s science fic- 
tion series is Missing Men of Saturn, by 
Philip Latham, about an expedition to 
and life on planet Saturn (in, s). 

Coming back to earth’s atmosphere, 


there is Bicycle in the Sky, the story of 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, by Rose Brown 
(Scribners), (j, in) — about  Brazil’s 
little-known-to-us aviator. Manly Wade 
Wellman’s The Last Mammoth (Holi- 
day), (in) concerns a hunter for a pioneer 
North Carolina settlement who finds a 
mammoth. The Story of People, by May 
Edel (Little, Brown), (j, in)—facts 
about peoples in the world. The Land 
and the Water, by Tom Person (Ariel), 
(j, in)—two Latvian boys help their 
family become Mississippi farmers. All 
Down the Valley, by Henry Billings 
(Viking), (in, s)—history and develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley. The 
Golden Geography, by Elsa Jane Wer- 
ner and Cornelius DeWitt (Simon, 
Echuster), (j, in)—basic geographic 
principles and concepts of our earth. 
Kor anyone having or planning to have 
a pet—bird, beast, or fish—Pets, by 
Frances N. Chrystie (Little, Brown), 
(j, in, s). An Otter’s Story, by Emil E. 
Liers (Viking), (j, in)—a naturalist tells 
about two real otters, their parents, and 
cubs. Facts set down simply and inter- 
estingly on subjects from Abe Lincoln 
and airplanes to George Washington 
and zoo animals are found in The Real 
Book Series (Garden City) of which 
Treasure Hunting, by Hal Burton, is 
one of the latest titles (j, in, s). 


On the ever-popular subject of sports 
are: Mr. Ump, by Babe Pinelli (West- 
minster), (in, s)—an autobiography of 
the National League umpire. The Lore 
and Legends of Baseball, by Mac Davis 
(Lantern), (s)—tales, anecdotes, hu- 
morous stories about the great national 
game. Dugout Mystery, by M. G. Bon- 
ner (Knopf), (j)—a couple of young 
baseball teams are caught in a mesh of 
mystery and sleuth their way out. 
Sparkplug of the Hornets, by Stephen 
W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace), (in)—a 
pint-size player proves basketball isn’t 
a game for the large-and-tall only. 

Bud Gray learns football and team- 
work in The Winning Spirit, by Clyde 
Grosscup, and Peanuts Magee makes a 
great but “killer” colt into a champion 
race horse in Boy Jockey, by Roger 
Treat. Both books are in the Barnes 
Junior Sports Novel series (in). A 
young French-Canadian is the hero of 
Captain of the Ice, by Charles Spain 
Verral (Crowell), (in), a story of high 
school ice hockey in a New England 
town. 

Chess has been gaining popularity at 
an astonishing rate and John and the 
Chess Men, by Helen Weissenstein 
(McKay), (in) is a good story plus 
good introduction to the game. 


Biographies More Popular 

Life histories are perhaps more widely 
read today than ever before because, 
as readers sum it up, most writers pre- 
sent the people as human beings, not 
impossible symbols. There are biogra- 
phies for every age and taste. Some 
publishers have long-established series, 
others are new, such as Grosset & Dun- 





Liferature 
for Youth 


FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Love, Laurie 


By BETTY CAVANNA. The romantic 
story of a 16-year-old girl who comes to 
inspiring maturity after she and her 
father are left shocked and rudderless by 
the death of her dynamic mother. 
Teen-age, $2.50 


By ALICE MARGARET HUGGINS, 
author of THE RED CHAIR WAITS. Both 
young people and adults will be enthralled 
by this quiet and heroic novel of a young 
Chinese girl’s coming-of-age under the 
dread communist regime. $2.50 


Test of Valor 


By JAMES WESLEY INGLES, author 
of WOMAN OF SAMARIA. Especially for 
readers of 11 to 16. A magnificent story of 


a young Athenian athlete in the Olympic 
Games of Ancient Greece. 


$2.50 


By LLOYD and JUANITA JONES. A 17- 
year old boy moves into a strange new 
town, and sees a dream come true as his 
work in the school band brings him accept- 
ance after a tragic start. Ages 1]-16. $2.50 








By DICK FRIENDLICH. A new kind of 
sports novel for ages 8-12, with a star foor- 
ball player going out for basketball—and 
into exciting rivalry and adventure! $2.50 


Girl Trouble 


By JAMES L. SUMMERS. Teen-age 
difficulties and triumphs from a new angle 
—the boy's viewpoint. Both boys and 


girls will be fascinated. 


os 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS a's 


$2.50 


| 





lap’s Signature Books for readers 12 and 
younger. Lincoln pilots a produce flat- 
boat from Sangamon Town to New 
Orleans in Three Rivers South: A Story 
of Young Abe Lincoln, by Virginia S. 
Eifert (Dodd, Mead), (in, s). In Mess- 
ner’s series of biographies is Young Ike, 
by Alden Hatch, which focuses on the 
boyhood of President Eisenhower (j, 
in). Oliver LaFarge presents in exciting 
fictional form the life of Cochise of Ari- 
zona, the great Chiricahua Apache chief 
in the American Heritage Series pub- 
lished by Aladdin Books (j, in). Pike of 
Pike's Peak, by Nina Brown Baker 
(Harcourt, Brace), (j, in)—Zebulon Pike 
did a great deal more than discover a 
mountain peak; he was a general of the 
army and an explorer. 

Sam Houston, Fighter and Leader, 
by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, “Makers of America” 
series), (j)—Houston as leader in bring- 
ing Texas to independence and state- 
hood. A full life history is found in 
Candidate for Truth, The Story of 
Daniel Webster, by Sybil Norton and 
John Cournos (Holt), (j, in). An ex- 
citing and little known man comes to 
life in Joshua Slocum, Sailor, by Beth 
Day (Houghton, Mifflin), (in, s)—New 
Englander sailed alone around the 
world in a home-made ship. History 
with a zany touch and lively, delicious 
humor and imagination are combined 
in Mr. Revere and I, an Account of 


| Certain Episodes in the Career of Paul 


Revere as Revealed by His Horse Sche- 
herazade, by Robert Lawson (Little, 
Brown), (j, in, s). 


History Comes Alive 


A long way from the account on 
battles and dates are present-day _his- 
tory books. In fact or in fiction, the past 
is made to live again and characters 
take on reality. The World Turned Up- 


| sidedown, by Emma L. Patterson (Long- 


mans), (in, s), is an account of a boy 
farmhand in No Man’s Land during the 
American Revolution. Territory Boy, by 
Margaret Phelps (Macrae Smith), (j, 
in)—voung pioneer in Arizona Terri- 
tory. The West Is on Your Left Hand, 
by Nancy Faulkner (Doubleday), (in) 
—two families migrate from Virginia in 
1753 to the lands of the Ohio Co. 
Plenty of Pirates, an Adventure Tale 
of the Barbary Wars, by Elizabeth Meg 
(Putnam), (in)—young hero aboard 
U. S. S. George Washington takes part 
in exciting incident during Barbary 
Wars in 1795. Continent for Sale, a 
Story of the Louisiana Purchase, by 
Arthur Groom (Winston), (in)—an 
American and a French boy involved 
with English spies, French agents, and 
secret documents around 1803. The 
Fur Brigade, by Dickson Reynolds 
(Funk & Wagnalls), (in)—young Scot 
comes to work for great Hudson’s Bay 


Company in Pacific Northwest. The 
Dragon in New Albion, by S. H. Paxton 
(Little, Brown), (in)—adventures in 
California of Harry Foulke of Admiral] 
Drake’s ship during days of Queen 
Elizabeth i. 

The American past is recreated 
through many book series by a number 
of publishers, such as Land of the Free 
(Winston), Landmark Books (Random 
House), and American Heritage (Alad- 
din), and others. 


Young Adventure 

Stories of the teen-age world from 12 
through 19 are varied and many. Today 
no boy can say he can't find a book that 
appeals to him, providing he does any 
reading at all that is not for an “assign- 
ment.” High adventure with strolling 
plavers in Elizabethan England is 
Brother Dusty-Feet, by Rosemary Sut- 
cliff (Oxford), (in). Randy Draper 
sails from San Diego on a tuna clipper 
in search of his friend, presumably lost 
off the Central American coast in Fate 
of the Clipper Westwind, by John Scott 
Douglas (Dodd, Mead), (in, s). Triple- 
Threat Patrol, by Kenneth Gilbert 
(Holt), (in) concerns the Elliotts— 
grandfather and grandson—in a fight 
with log pirates off Puget Sound. The 
Sea Robbers, by Frank Crisp (Coward- 
McCann), (in, s) has swift action about 
pearl divers and salvagers. Treasure 
Beyond Red Mesa, by H. R. Langdale 
(Dutton), (j, in)—boys and bad men 
in a race to locate and claim a uranium 
deposit in New Mexico. 

Vountain Bobcat, by James Ralph 
Johnson (Wilcox & Follett), (j, in)- 
wild boar and bobcat battle it out in 
Appalachian mountains. Road Race, by 
Philip Harkins (Crowell), (in, s)— 
souped-up cars, legal road racing is a 
story for moderns. Bring on the Band, 
by Lloid and Juanita Jones (Westmin- 
ster), (in)—high school band in a Colo- 
rado town. Chuck, by Evelyn Elkins 
(Lippincott), (j, in)—a boy, victim of 
polio, grows up in the Florida pine- 
lands. Cowboy Charley, 4-H Champ, by 
Charles M. Martin (Viking), (j, in)— 
4-H Clubs in action. Key Log, by Clem 
Philbrook (Macmillan), (in)—log camp 
and boy with personality problem. 

Tony Sees It Through, by Ralph 
Edgar Bailey (Dutton), (in, s)—Tony 
and Sue in a struggle between the Co- 
operative Dairymen’s Association and 
the Dairymen’s Protective Association. 
Tex Rains: Culver Trooper, by Colonel 
Robert Rossow (Dodd, Mead), (in, s)— 
prep school story. The Other Side of 
the Fence, by John R. Tunis (Morrow), 
(in, s)—Robin and Butch find making 
their way across the country “on their 
own” a rewarding and maturing experi- 
ence. Fun, Fun, Fun, selected by Phyl- 
lis R. Fenner (Watts), (j, in)—collec- 
tion of all sorts of funny stories. 





HELP YOUR BOOK BAZAAR 
IMPROVE YOUR LIBRARY 


a“ ua 
THE “YOU” BOOKS—— 
Factual material for 6th to 10th grades 
Illustrated and designed for simplicity in 
learning Reinforced cloth $1.50 (less 
educational discount) 


YOU and SPACE NEIGHBORS 
Your Amazing Mind 
American Life Lines 
Space Travel 
Atomic Energy 
The Constitution 
The United Nations 


THE “TRUE” BOOKS 


Simple, colorful facts in story form for the 
primary grades. Easy-to-read. Reinforced 
cloth $2.00 (less educational discount) 
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Toys at Work 
Little Eskimos 
Plants We Know 
Air Around Us 
Animals of Small Pond 
Honeybees 

















BE SURE TO ORDER THESE FROM 
YOUR STORE OR DIRECTLY FROM 
US AT EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS 











Childrens 


Press 


Jackson Biyd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7, II! 


PANTHEON 


WHO 
GAVE 
us 
Ferris Wheels 
Planes 
Iee Cream? 


* 


By MADELEINE GEKIERE 


Intriguing questions about the con- | 


tributions of other peoples to our 


world, asked and answered in bold, 


colorful pictures. With supplementary 


information for parent and teacher. | 


$3.00 


7x 10, 68 pp., cloth. Ages 5-9. 
The Horn Book: “Most exciting .. . 
wonderfully interesting.” 


AMOS 


The Beagle with a Plan’ 


By JOHN PARKE. Ill. by KURT WIESE 
Library Journal: “A fine dog story that 
will certainly hold the interest of chil- 
dren from 8-12... an excellent book to 
hand to a child who has reading diffi- 
culties.” 


514 x 814, 160 pp., 50 ill., cloth. $2.50 


PANTHEON BOOKS INC. »\ 
333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 


JUVENILES | 





A Book Club for You 


HEN we first heard of the Educa- 

tor’s Book Club we said skeptically 

to ourselves, “What, another book 

club!” Then we talked to Charles A. 

Jones, the director, who changed our 
views. 

Mr. Jones tells us that the club idea 


grew out of a study of teacher interests | 


by salesmen of Prentice-Hall. These 


salesmen report that you, the teachers | 


and supervisors, take in-service training 
to raise your salaries. For this training, 
they report, you do not want textbooks. 
You plowed through textbooks as un- 
dergraduates and now you want protes- 
sional material put up in more pala- 
table form. Moreover, you cringe at 
soaring book costs. 

To serve your new demands at lower 
cost, the publisher must find a wider 
market. He can’t freely give away sam- 
ple copies as he does with textbooks. 

The Educator's Book Club serves 
both you and the publisher. To the 
educator it offers each year a choice 
of 10 new readable books by top au- 
thorities. Content centers on practical 
advice and case studies. To the pub- 
lisher the Club opens up a better dis- 
tribution channel. So a November se- 
lection like Gertrude Noar’s ($6.35) 
The Junior High School, Today and 
Tomorrow can be bought by you as a 
Club member for $3.95. You can buy 
any Club book for the school price less 
15 per cent. 

What books? October selection is Su- 
pervision of Instruction, by Prof. Harold 
Spears; September, Curriculum Devel- 
opment in the Elementary Schools, by 
Walter Cook and Robert Beck, both of 
the University of Minnesota, and Nolan 
Kearney, assistant superintendent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Among the ten annual choices are 
books for elementary and secondary 
school levels and for teachers and su- 
pervisors of various fields, 

How does it work? You join—no fee. 
You receive each month a synopsis of 
the month’s selection. Unless you re- 
turn the self-addressed card saying 
“No” you receive the book. You can 
return it within 10 days if you don't 
want it. 


“Who publishes the Club’s books?” | 


we asked Mr. Jones. 

“At first all our choices were from 
Prentice-Hall titles because this 
pany sponsors the Club. However, our 
December selection is from Harvard 
University Press—Education and Liber- 
ty, by former president Conant—and we 
are negotiating with other publishers.” 

Those of you who want to widen 
your professional horizons will do well 
to look into this new venture. Write to 
Charles A. Jones, director, Educator's 


Bock Club, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 





15-T 


Good Reading 
for Older Boys and Girls 





MR. REVERE 
AND |! 


Written and embellished by 
ROBERT LAWSON. Being an 
Account of Certain Stirring 
Events in the Career of Paul 
Revere as Revealed by his 
Horse, Scheherazade. All the 
appeal of Ben and Me and more. 
Ages 10 up. $3.00 








| By RUTHERFORD G. 


| career-story, with authentic 


com- | 





THE DRAGON 
IN NEW ALBION 


By S. H. PAXTON. Illustrated by John 
Wonsetler. A tale of the time Sir Francis 
Drake landed in California. “Fine story- 
telling and imaginative handling of 
facts."— VIRGINIA Kirkus. Ages 12 up. 
$2.75 


WHITE MOUNTAINEER 


MONTGOMERY, 
author of Wapiti the Elk. Illustrated by 
Gardell Dano Christensen. A biography 
of that incredible animal, a Rocky Moun- 

975 


tain goat. Ages 12 up $2.75 


GOAL IN THE SKY 


By MARGARET HILL. An air hostess 
information 
and suspenseful plot. An Atlantic Month- 
ly Press Book. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


BOY ON DEFENSE 


By SCOTT YOUNG. Illustrated by James 
Ponter. A secuel to Scrubs on Skates. 
Bill Spunska is ‘big man on the hockey 
team’ with the new challenge of helping 
boys of varied backgrounds pull together. 
Ages 10-14. $2.75 


YOUNG HEROES OF 
THE LIVING RELIGIONS 


By JOSEPH GAER, author of Holidays 
Around the World. Illustrated by Anne 
Marie Jauss. The beautifully told stories 
of twelve youths, who lived long ago and 
whom we remember today as the tound- 
ers of the world’s great religions. Ages 
12 up. 2.75 


PETS 


By FRANCES N. CHRYSTIE. Illustrated 
by Gillet Good Griffin. A complete hand- 
book on the care, understanding and ap- 
preciation of all kinds of 

animal pets. “At once so 

readable and informing as f* 

to be indispen- r 

sable for home, 

school, or pub- 

lie library."— 

ANNE CARROLL 

Moore. Ages 10 

up. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 6 








“ 

Valuable Books 
for the 

School Library 


READING CAN BE FUN 


By MUNRO LEAF. The author's in- 
mitable words and pictures will 
ielp every child from 6 to 10 dis- 
cover ‘the wonderful world of books’ 
nhabited by Alice, Doctor Dolittle, 
and other famous characters. Grades 
2 to 4 2.25 


TEN BRAVE WOMEN 


By SONIA DAUGHERTY. Illustrated 
by James Daugherty. Dramatic sto- 
ries of ten courageous women who 
have left their mark on America 

from Julia Ward Howe to Eleano: 
Roosevelt. Grades 7 to 10 $2.75 


DAVID FARRAGUT, SAILOR 


By FERDINAND REYHER. Decorations 
by Robert Ball. The amazing boy- 
hood of America’s first Admiral 

who was midshipman at ten and 
commander at twelve. Senior High 
School $3.00 


IN THE BIG TIME 


By KATHERINE BAKELESS. Illustrated 
with photographs. The success sto- 
ries of 13 American entertainers 
from Bur! Ives to Katherine Cornell 
Junior and Senior High School 
$3.01 


PULL AWAY, BOATMAN 


By ADA CLAIRE DARBY. Illustrated 
by Millard McGee. Strange omens 
predict adventure for Roseanne in 
this story of the Mississippi frontier 
Grades 8 to 10 $3.00 


THE RUNAWAY 


By LYNN BRONSON. Zack Bentley 
must choose between the Army and 
prospecting on the northwest fron- 
tier. Grades 7 to 9. $2.75 


DOUBLE FEATURE 


By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN. As col- 
lege freshmen, the twins, Pam and 
Penny face the problems of fresh- 
man year in College—and suropris- 
ingly, Penny makes the decisions 
Junior and Senior High School. $2.50 


DEEP DOWN UNDER 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. Photographs 
The exciting careers of the men who 
work beneath the sea—from pear! 
divers to aqualung experts and con- 
struction divers. Junior and Senior: 
High School $2.85 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
OF IRELAND 


By ELINOR O'BRIEN. Photographs 
The new volume in the Portraits 
of the Nations Series. Foreword by 
Padraic Colum. Grades 7 to 9. $2.75 


CHUCK 


A Story of the Florida Pinelands 
By EVELYN ELKINS. “The life of a 
young son of a Florida corn farmer 

. the breath of life and its prob- 
lems and humor that people found 
in The Yearling”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Grades 6 to 8. $2.75 


Send for FREE List of Best Books 
for Boys and Girls. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Eost Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 











i Like These 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Book Editor 
Newark Evening News 


DITY the poor book reviewer—or envy 

him if you like. On Sept. 8th, 43 books 
apeared; on Sept. 14th, 61 deluged this 
revic wer's desk 

Travelers’ tales include Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis (Scribner), Marion Rice Hart's 
I Fly as 1 Please (Vanguard), Alan Vil- 
lier’s Way of a Ship (Scribner), Jim Cor- 
bett’s Jungle Lore (Oxford),  Shasha 
Siemal’s Tigerero! (Prentice-Hall) — he 
spears jungle cats; Pottle’s Boswell on the 
Grand Tour (McGraw-Hill). 

Fond tales by those who love their 
heaths are Dorothy Canfield Fisher's Ver- 
mont Tradition (Little, Brown); Hodding 
Carter's Where Main Street Meets the 


From Katherine Mansfield, by Antony 
Alpers. Courtesy Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 


River Mississippi (Rinehart); Manuel 
Komroff’s Big City, Little Boy—New York 
(Wyn); Scott Corbett’s We Chose Cape 
Cod (Crowell). 

Then there are the writers who “make 
up” their stories, although sometimes on 
a Fasis of personal experience: Elizabeth 
Corbett’s In Miss Armstrong's Room, Mar- 
istan Chapman's Tennessee Hazard, Bruce 
Lancaster's Blind Journey (all Lippincott ) ; 
Paul Hughes’ Jeff (Day); C. S. Forester’s 
Hornblower and = the Atropos (Little, 
Brown); Elswyth Thane’s The Lost Gen- 
eral (Little, Brown); D. E. Stevenson's 
Five Windows (Rinehart ) 

Fine story. collections include Adven- 
tures in Dimension (Vanguard); Rogers 
Terrill’s Argosy Book of Sports Stories 
(Barnes); Irving Bush and Edward Ehre’s 
Best Sports Stories—1953 (Barnes); David 
C. Cooke’s While the Crowd Cheers ( Dut- 
ton). 

We are fortunate in a fine biography 
crop: Antony Alpers’ Katherine Mansfield 
(Knopf); Cyrus S. Ching’s Review and 
Reflection (Forbes )—on 40 years of work- 


er-management relations; Perry Miller's 


| Jonathan Edwards (Bobbs); Bernard Co- 


hen’s Benjamin Franklin ( Bobbs); Harold 
Svrett’s Andrew Jackson (Bobbs); Rich- 
ard O'Connor’s Sheridan the Inevitable 
(Bobbs); Charles Parr’s So Noble a Cap- 
tain (Crowell); Louise Hall Tharp’s Until 
Victory (Little, Brown); Maxwell Maltz’s 
Doctor Pygmalion (Crowell); Andre Mau- 
rois’ Lelia—George Sand ( Harper). 


aTHE WHITE HOUSE 
™ PICTURE? STORY 
xs ican RY 


ot the Wate Mouse Pictures af the oom reams and of carter 
oon Meet ioaen A lwely agent of natienal interes 


pervade Stores of che Pras te 


A Lively numc. setting to Uur Histor, 

How the Presidents and their families 
lived; entertaining and _ unusual stories 
about them. Quaint and amusing old pic- 
tures of the First Citizen's House contrast 
with pictures of the fabulous restoration 
(119 photos) 

Political events of each President's time 
give national background to the White 
House story 

THE WHITE HOUSE in PICTURE and STORY 
is the only up-to-date guide and history o: 
this well-loved house! Easily read by 6th 
graders and up. Cloth, $2.50; Paper $1.50 
Ask us for student's special group purchase 
price 

It 


The exciting recomer ction 


hard toe belies that 


rm ' an ob rammed 


At your bookstore or 
GEORGE W. STEWART, PUBLISHER, INC. 
120 East 36 Street New York 16, N.Y 


pace 


The reviewers say- 


“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 


PAINTINGS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Alice Elizabeth Chase, 
Yale University Art Gallery 


VER 100,000 copies of this ideal 
art book for young people (and 
grown-ups too) are now in print. The 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page (7”x 
10”) masterpieces . the more than 
120 illustrations in black and white 
gravure ... the fas- ee 
cinating stories of — its 
the artists and their 
great paintings — 
all this, and much 
more, make this 
book a wonderful 
education in art for 
every child. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


The PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc 








DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 





THE MAGIC FISHBONE 


By CuHarves Dickens. Illustrated by 
Lours Stosopkin. A_ distinguished 
new book, perfectly blending the gifts 
of the world’s favorite storyteller and 
one of America’s great illustrators 

the first American presentation in 25 
years. Full-color illustrations through- 


out. LITTLE MULE $2.50 


By JoHN Burress. “Most novels about 
young people seem better designed 
for adult rather than young readers. 
This is the exception ... Warmly hu- 
man, full of Jaughter, with a keen un- 
derstanding of the singular honesty 
of the worid of youth.”—Senior Book- 
list of the Secorday Education Board. 

$3.00 


THE SEVEN QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


By GeorrreyY TREASE $2.75 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 
By CATHERINE Owens Peart $2.75 
THE STORY OF THE TOTEM POLE 
By Rut Brinoze. Illustrated by Yeffe 
Kimball. $2.75 
WEB OF TRAITORS 
By Georrrey TREASE 
SAND IN THE BAG 
And Other Folk Stories of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 
By M. A. JAGenporr. 
John Moment. 
4t all bookstores 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 


424 Mad sun Av : ue, w tor 17 


BOOK BAZAAR NOTES: | 


School book bazaar leaders will find 
display materials for Stanford’s popu- 
lar “Your Ruccep Constitution” by 
Findlay, and “Horse Power Days” by 
Collins, in Scholastic’s Book Bazaar | 
Kits. These titles have continuing ap- 
peal for parents and teachers. 

JUST PUBLISHED is “CHILDREN | 
ARE Artists,” by Daniel Mendelowitz, 
professor of art and education at Stan- 
ford University. Here is another title 


every book ba- eRindre™ 


zaar will want as 

it shows how par- L., , 

ents and teachers Onkints 
can encourage a child’s artistic expres- 
sion by suggesting media, attitudes, and | 
effective stimuli for each age level. Pro- | 
fusely illustrated with examples of work | 
through elementary and_ secondary 
grades. 


WRITE OR WIRE TO Stanford 
University Press for display ma: | 


terials on any of these books. | 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


Illustrated by 
$2.75 














Books, Books, Books 


(Continued from page 11-T) 


development, stars, and achievements 
of nearly 50 years of professional foot- 
ball. 

Other sports are amply represented 
in the fiction and non-fiction lists: Bas- 
ketball: Playmaker, by Dick Friendlich 


(Westminster, $2.50), about a college 


basketball team that lacks confidence in 


itself; Jack Davis, Forward, by Leon 
Burgoyne (Winston, $2.50), court rival- 
ry and state tournament play. Ice 
Hockey: Boy on Defense, by Scott 
Young (Little, Brown, $2.75), prob- 
lems of high school hockey and, of 
course, flashing victory. Baseball: The 
Hard Way, by Jack Weeks (Barnes, 


$2.50), the rise of a sandlotter to pro | 


baseball. Excellent. Track: Test of 
Valor, by James W. Ingles (Westmin- 
ster, $2.50), trials of a young athlete 
in the ancient Olympic Games, recom- 
mended by our teen-age reader. Box- 


ing: The Joe Louis Story, by Joe Louis | 


(Grosset and Dunlap, $1.49), just in 
time for the new Joe Louis movie. 
New how-to-do-it’s tell the 
how to make each move. Among the 
new volumes are: Table Tennis Illus- 
trated, by Douglas Cartland (Barnes, 
$1.75), with excellent 


to Hit, by Johnny Mize and Murray 
Kaufman (Holt, $2); Modern Skiing, 
by Robert S. Bourdon 
$2.95); 12 Lessons to Better Golf, by 
Jim Turnesa (Prentice-Hall, $3.95); 
How to Be a Better Woman Golfer, by 
Louis T. Stanley (Crowell, $2.95). 


The World of Science 
The trend toward making science 
more readable to the child and the adult 
is very evident in new offerings. 
Conversation with the 
Hans Cloos (Knopf, $5.75), although 
technically a biography of a great ge- 
ologist, describes geological phenomena 
so vividly in pictures, drawings, and 
words that almost every adult can gain 
trom it. 


Even less technical in approach is | 


Insects: Their Secret World, by Evelyn 
Chessman (Sloane, $3), with excellent 
sections on protective devices, instincts, 
and the balance of nature. 

(Continued on page 19-T) 





“Little Willie, dressed in sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burned 
to ashes. 

By and by the room grew chilly 

But no one liked to poke up Willie. 


” 


—From Dorothy Rickard’s Little Willie 
(Doubleday, $2) Illustrated by 
Robert Day 














reader | 
photographs | 


from Scholastic Coach magazine; How | 


(Lippincott, | 


Earth, by | 








= HOLT 


> & COMPANY 

"\BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


TOM’S MAGIC TV 
by ANDRE DUGO. Illustrated in two 
colors by the author. How could Tom 
get inside a television set—as part of 
the program? His sister, Joanie, rescues 
him from his adventures by turning the 
dial. A humorous fantasy. 

Ages 5-7. 


COCOA 
by MARGARET G. OTTO. Illustrated by 
Peter Spier. Wonder, gentleness and 
mounting excitement in the story of a 
serious, small boy and a brown colt 
born on his father’s farm. 

Easy-to-read group. 


PETER POCKET AND HIS 
PICKLE PUP 
by MAY JUSTUS. Illustrated by Jean 
Tamburine. Peter Pocket, whose pockets 
were always full of surprises, lived with 
Granny Messer on a mountain-top in 
Tennessee. Ages 8-10. $2.50 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW: His Life 
by CATHERINE OWENS PEARE. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer. An easily 
read biography of the beloved poet, 
telling of his childhood in Maine, his 
schooldays, his travels abroad, and his 
years in Cambridge. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH: 
The Story of Daniel Webster 

by SYBIL NORTON and JOHN COUR 
NOS. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. An 
excellent, exciting biography of Daniel 
Webster, who fought so hard to pre- 
serve our liberties, as lawyer, congress 
man, and Secretary of State. 
Ages 10 up. 


THE SUPER’S DAUGHTER 
by ANNE TUFTS. Illustrated by Edward 
Smith. With girls of all nationalities 
Meri Novak studied at Knickerbocker 
High, in New York City. This is the 
story of her struggle to graduate, to 
go to art school, of the apartment 
house where her father was super- 
intendent. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


A CHANCE TO BELONG 
by EMMA ATKINS JACOBS. Illustrated 
by Oscar Liebman. An unusual, thought 
ful novel about the Karel family, DPs 
from Czechoslovakia, and Jan’‘s conflict 
with his father’s Old World beliefs. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


TRIPLE-THREAT PATROL 
by KENNETH GILBERT. Illustrated by 
Ernest Norling. Blown ashore on an 
island in Puget Sound, Chuck Harmon 
and Doc Peters were challenged to 
explain their presence — or leave. An 
exciting story involving log pirates, 
lumbering and a motorboat patrol. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 





$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.50 
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Lothrop, Lee 


¢ Shepard Co. 


Publishers of the best 
in children’s books 
for almost a century 


A Book About God 
By FLORENCE MARY FITCH. 
Illustrated in full color by LEON- 
ARD WEISGARD. The author of 
ONE GOD has written a book for 
children of all faiths with all the 
direct appeal and simplicity of the 
23rd Psalm. Reverent illustrations. 

Ages 6 and up. $2.00 


Space Ships and 


Space Travel 
By FRANK ROSS, JR. The most 
fascinating subject of the hour 
treated in authoritative but simple 


style. Illustrated with photographs. 
Teen-age. $2.75 


Adventure Calls 
Stories selected by ELVA SMITH 
Great tales of mountain climbers, 
explorers, and adventurers of all 
kinds Teen-age. $3.00 


Wonder World 
of Birds 


By MARIE NEURATH Birds 
from every country, illustrated in 
color and described in the same clear 
and graphic style that distinguishes 
the entire Wonder World series. 

Ages 8-12. Board, $1.50; cloth, $1.85 


Quarterback, 


. 
All-American 
By JAMES ROBERT RICHARD 
A triple-threat quarterback acci- 
dentally injures a man during a 
game, and runs away to New York, 
but learns that the only way to lick 
a problem is to face it $2.50 


Let’s Go Home 
By VIRGINIA MILLIKEN Girls 
of 10 to 14 will love this story of 3 
plucky orphans who run away from 
St. Louis all the way to Colorado 
when their aunt tries to separate 
them $2.50 


Picture Book 
of Electricity 


By JEROME MEYER. Illustrated 
by RICHARD FLOETHE The 
newest in this series of best-selling 
science picture books 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Garth Williams illustrates Lit- 
tle House in the Big Woods, 
by Laura Wilder (Harper). 


Lovis Slobodkin presents 
Circus: April 1 (Macmillan). 


One of ‘First Book’ serie: 
for Watts by Alice Dickinson. 


Books to Grow On 


FF the presses each autumn flows 

a bright stream of books of all sizes 
and colors to delight young readers 
from six to twelve. Book Week in 1953 
is a time when old and young together 
explore this river of books. 

Watch a child look over the books in 
a display. He picks up one after the 
other, opens the covers, and glances 
through until he finds one to fit his 
interests. Then his mind turns from 
things nearby and he sets sail on a 
solitary cruise of discovery and delight. 

Munro Leaf describes the wonder of 
children’s experiences with all kinds of 
stories in his little book, Reading Can 
Be Fun (Lippincott), decorated with 
his own amusing sketches and facsimile 
illustrations of favorites from Mother 
Goose to rocket ships. 

Among the new books you will find 
many sure to capture the hearts of 
voung children. Although | 
seen them all—who can?—the following 
should be on your “look for” list. 

Picture books. Always the first on ans 
child’s bookshelf is an alphabet book 
and here is Margaret Wise Brown’s 
Sleepy ABC (Lothrop). A quiz book 
that helps children learn about familai 
things from foreign lands is Who Gave 
Us . . . Peacocks? Planes? Ferris 
Wheels?, by Madeleine Gekiere (Pap- 
theon). Fun with forest animals is 
shared by the lucky boy in Another 
Day, by Marie Hall Ets (Viking). 

Fanciful tales include an old favorite 
—Hans Christian Andersen’s Steadfast 
Tin Soldier (Scribner)—with — color- 
ful pictures by Marcia Brown. Folk 
legends of trees in many lands are told 
in Three Apples Fell from Heaven, by 
Natalie Belting (Bobbs-Merrill). 

Facts in stories with a wide variety of 
science material can be found with brief 
text and authentic illustrations. All 
Around You, by Jeanne Bendick (Whit- 
tlesey), helps the child answer some of 
his own questions. The new addition to 
the “What’s Inside” series comes from 


haven't 


By BERYL PARKER 


Dr. Zim with his diagrams and clear 
explanation of What's Inside the Earth? 
(Morrow). 

Fact seekers among older children 
find much to explore in the revised 
Junior Book of Insects, by Edwin Way 
Teale (Dutton). They pore over the 
drawings and western lore in The Cow 
boy Encyclopedia, by Bruce Grant 
(Rand MeNally). They look at th 
way people dressed in other times and 
places as they smile at sketches in 
Nothing to Wear but Clothes, by Frank 
Jupo (Aladdin). Space explorers may 
plan their flight with Space, Space, 
Space, ed. by William Sloane (Watts). 

Episodes from child life in various 
settings offer stories for every taste: a 
birthday gift in Danny's Luck, by La- 
vinia Davis (Doubleday), and excite- 
ment on the mountain for Peter Pocket 
and His Pickle Pup, by May Justus 
(Holt). 

There’s adventure with animals and 
machines in Little House in the Big 
Woods, by Laura Ingalls Wilder (Han 
per); experiences with the team in 
Giant in the Midget League, by C. Paul) 
Jackson (Crowell). The trials of a 
Negro girl “down South” and 
North” with lighter moments, too, fill 
Mama _ Hattie’s Girl, by Lois Lenski 
(Lippincott). Author-artist Louis Slo- 
bodkin takes readers to Circus: April 1 
(Macmillan), and California orange 
pickers work with Little Rhody, by 
Neta Lohnes Frazier (Longmans). 

History comes alive in pictures and 
stories for children who explore early 
Salem in Tinker’s Time and _ the 
Witches, by Bertha C. Anderson 
(Little); frontier life on Florida’s In- 
dian River in One Hundred White 
Horses, by Mildred Lawrence (Har- 
court); travel with a Chautauqua mu 
sician in Stars over the Tent, by Robert 
Candy (Houghton); adventure with 
showboat animals in River Circus, by 
West Lathrop (Random). 


“up 
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OOKS ARE THE FIRST BOOKS TO READ ON ANY SUBJECT 


FIRST B 


“Science 


a set of 
20 FIRST BOOKS, 


the books that answer children’s 
first questions on any subject. 
Here’s how! 


Your pupils will have fun choosing from 
the titles below the ten they think are our 
t sellers. To the class which comes 
closest to naming these in the order of 
their current popularity, we will send the 
set of 20 FIRST BOOKS with handsome 
bookends pictured above (worth $35). 
_IN ADDITION, each child in the win- 
ning class will receive a copy of the FIRST 
BOOK he chooses (send these choices on a 
separate sheet of paper giving the name 
and address of each child, and the title 
requested ). 

dentify yourself and your school clearly 
on your entry and send it to CONTEST 
DEPT., S-11, Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21. Deadline for 
entries is December 1. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

40 FIRST BOOKS to choose from... 
ALL clothbound . . . ALL in LARGE, 
CLEAR TYPE... ALL with hundreds of 
lively, colorful pictures . . . ALL double- 
checked for accuracy, authority, clarity 

- + size 74, x 812... $1.75 each. 

“FIRST BOOKS are making an impor- 
tant contribution to the world of children’s 
books, of a type made by no other series.” 
— DR. PAU A. WITTY, School of 
Education, Northwestern University. 

“FIRST BOOKS merit the wide use 
they are receiving in the schools. They are 
written by people who obviously know how 
to write for children. And they are accurate 
as well as ciear. They are checked and 
authenticated by experts. This fact is of 
utmost importance to the teacher.” — 
DR. R. WILL BURNETT, Professor of 
Science Education, University of Illinois. 


The FIRST BOOK of: 
About Interesting 
People 
Indians 
Eskimos 
..... Negroes 
...Cowboys 
Israel 
.. Japan 
.Firemen 
Nurses 


Nature 
Bees 
Birds 
Bugs 
Plants 
Snakes 
Stones 
soscince Se 
Of God 
and Country 
God 
.....America 
Presidents 


Animals and Pets 
Horses 
Cats 
Dogs 
...Water 
... Science 
Experiments 
...Electricity 
Space Travel 


Things to Enjoy 
Baseball 
Cartoons 
for Kids 

...Chess 
.Fishing 
Jokes and 
Funny Things 
Magic 

sitio ..Puppets 
. Sailing 

*And for every TEACHER, a copy of the 

32-page, The First Guide to FIRST BOOKS. 


FIRST BOOKS 
published by 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


Transportation 


anteaa Airplanes 
........ Automobiles °** 
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| Chimp in the Family, by 


Books, Books, Books 


(Continued from page 17-T) 


Otis Barton, who created the bathy- 
sphere and went with William Beebe 
on that record-breaking dive, now tells 
his story in The World Beneath the Sea 
(Crowell, $3.50). Non-technical, _re- 
plete with interesting observations. 

One approach to science for young 
children is to weave an exciting story. 
New Messner “Everyday Science” Se- 
does that very successfully. A 
Charlotte 
(stresses good health habits); 


ries 


Becker 


Trouble at Beaver Dam, by Florence | 


Tchaika (conservation); Treasure of 
Greenbar Island, by Judy Ellis (soil 
and plant growth); Trapped in the Old 
Mine, by Alvena Seckar (ventilation 


| and human safety). $1.60 each. 


| ford, 


Each book in the “True-to-Life” se- 
ries develops an informative story about 
the life of one animal, reptile, or bird. 
Author is R. W. Eschmeyer, noted wild- 
life conservation expert. Titles: Tommy 


Trout, Billy Bass, MacMallard, Bob | 


White, Woody Woodchuck, Al Alligator, 
Freddy Foxtail. Fisherman Press, Ox- 
Ohio—paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.50. 


Full of excellent descriptive writing | 
| about the habits of birds and animals | 
is The Truants, by J. C. Badcock (Pan- | 


theon, $2.75), though it is primarily 


the story of two boys who like to trap | 


and hunt. 
Another approach to children’s  sci- 


| ence is to brighten facts with illustra- 


tion. Excellent examples are the “True | 


Books” from Children’s Press; Sea 
Shells, by Ruth Dudley (Crowell, $2); 


The Earthtzorm, by Dorothy Hogner | 


(Crowell, $2); First Book of Electricity, 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (Watts, 
$1.75); First Book of Plants, by Alice 
Dickinson (Waits, $1.75). 


Bevond the realm of present reality, | 


yet a good story is Atta, by Francis R. 
Bellamy (A. A. Wyn, $3). Its hero, re- 


duced to the size of an ant, uses his in- | 
telligence to outwit other enemies his 


size. 

If you enjoy science fiction, 
Richard Hurley’s excellent roundup of 
science fiction, “Step Into Space,” in 
Sept. 23 Scholastic Teacher. 


The World of Careers 


Time was when the teen-ager read a 
book about his career choice and 
learned how easily someone 
achieved success. Today career-book 


| writers make no bones about the hard 


work and sacrifices necessary for suc- 


| cess. 


| 
| 


In The Girl in the White Coat (Mess- | 
ner, $2.50), by Helen Wells, Eve Miller 
| studies many long hours to prepare for | 


a reer of medical technologist. In 
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1953's most spectacular 
success—now being 
placed on required 

reading lists 


Annapurna 


By MAURICE 
HERZOG 


Leader of the 
French-Himalayan 
Expedition 


“Certainly one of the great tales 
of adventure written in this cen- 
tury or perhaps ever. Highly rec- 
ommended.’’—Senior Booklist, 
Secondary Education Board 


“Should stand beside Kon-Tiki in 
every high school library.”—The 
Kansas Teacher 


“TI asked my classes to read Anna- 
purna for three reasons. First, it 
is an excellent account of high 
adventure and human courage; 
secondly, it depicts a region fas- 
cinating in topography, inhabi- 
tants, and customs; thirdly, Mr. 
Herzog’s explanation of the values 
he found on the mountain itself 
warrants close stuay by young 
men who live in an age made 
somewhat cheap by pessimism, 
fear, and hate.”—John E. Lincoln, 
Instructor in English, The Choate 
School 


“The most beautiful chapter in 
mountain literature that I know.” 
—Justice William O. Douglas 


“Our faculty and cadets will use 
and apply its lessons to the ut- 
most.”—Brother Amian, F. S. C., 
Headmaster, La Salle Military 
Academy 


“An amazing chronicle of human 
courage .. . engrossing and deep- 
ly moving.” — Orville Prescott, 
The N. Y. Times 


Lavishly illustrated with color and 
monochrome gravure photographs 
$5.00 


YEARS OF CREATIVE PUBLISHING 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


101 











New highlights 
for every class- 
room and school 
library 


TWELVE CITIZENS 
OF THE WORLD 


By LEONARD KENWORTHY. 
Illusecrated by WILLIAM SHARP. 
Graphic sketches of Schweiczer, 
Gandhi, Bunche, Eleanor Roose- ~ 
velt and many others. 

All ages. 


TREES & THEIR STORY 


By DOROTHY STERLING. Illustrated with 
90 photographs by MYRON EHRENBERG. 
Beautiful photographs for easy identification 
—interesting text for pleasant reading. 
Ages 8-12 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 


By DOROTHY STERLING. Illustrated —— 
more than 150 photographs by MYRON 

EHRENBERG. A fascinating, up-to-the-min- 
ute crip behind the scenes. All ages. $2.50 


TREE WAGON 


By EVELYN SIBLEY LAMP- 
MAN. Illustrated by ROBERT 
FRANKENBERG. Seenie's excit- ¥. 
ing trek with the wagon carrying 

the first grafted fruit trees and OE 
bushes to Oregon. Ages 4 43-14.$2.75 


AMERICAN ; OLK SONGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


By RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER. Illustrated 
by BARBARA COONEY. More than fifty 
charming folk songs for the Christmas season. 
A much-needed successor to American Folk 
Songs for Children and Animal Folk Songs 
for Children. All ages. $3 


DANNY'S LUCK 


By LAVINIA R. DAVIS. Illus- 
trated by HILDEGARD WOOD.- 
W ARD. Halloween and a birthday 
™ prove a magic combination in this 
* colorful picture story. 
Ages 5-9. 


McGONNIGLE’S LAKE 


By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY. Iilus- 
trated by GARRY MACKENZIE, Captivat- 
ing, animal-filled tale of housekeeping with a 
droll menagerie. Ages 11-14. $2.50 


THE TWENTY-FIVE 
AND ANN 


By MARY URMSTON, In her first year the 
young teacher found it difficult mixing fifth 
graders, public affairs, and romance. 

Ages 12-17. 


$3.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 





Send for FREE illustrated catal d 

ing all the new Doubdi leday pan = 
Address Dept. ST-11, 

DOUBLEDAY & CO., Garden ‘City, N.Y. 




















From Gravel Gold (Ariel) 
by Scholastic’s Harriet Carr. 


Mavic in Her Voice (Messner, $2.50), 
Margaret Travis becomes a telephone 
salesman for advertising, but her suc- 
cess is clouded because she unknowing- 
ly obtains advertising from a racketeer. 
When Jinny Craig takes a new teaching 
position—My Sky Is Blue, by Loula 
Grace Erdman (Longmans, $2.75)—she 
finds many problems. 

Beth Dean in Goal in the Sky, by 
Margaret Hill (Little, Brown, $2.75), 
learns that to be an airline hostess she 
must pass many rigorous tests and must 
know how to meet all kinds of people. 


| Connie Monroe in Curtain Call for 


Connie (Nelson, $2.50) signs up with 
a summer players 
ers that acting is 90 per cent hard work. 
In the Big Time, Katherine Bakeless | 
(Lippincott, $3) gives the success sto- 
ries of Katherine Cornell, Fred Astaire, 
Yehudi Menuhin, and other artists, but 
each story stresses hardships as well as 
pleasant moments. 

Would you like to improve 
spelling? Your letter writing? 
habits? These books may help: How to 
Become a Better Speller, by Gilbert D. 
McEwen (Crowell, $3.50), special 
three-step method; 20 Days to Better 
Spelling, by Norman 
Made-Easy Lewis (Harper, 
memory aids, constant review; 
Write 
John P. Riebel (Prentice-Hall, $3.95), 
practical, many good examples; How to 
Make and Break Habits, by James Mur- 
sell (Lippincott, $3.95), sound advice 
on habit formation and control; 
Successfully: 18 Keys to Better Work, 
by Norris Orchard (Whittlesey House, 
$1.50), study 
written in language any 
understand. 


The World of Religion 


Encouraging in this world torn by 
strife and doubt is the appearance of so 
many books on religious subjects for 
readers young and old. 

Garden City has Hear Our Prayer 
($1), an attractive collection of chil- 
dren’s prayers for many occasions. A 
fitting introduction to the Christian 


group and discov- 


your 


counsel by a 
student will 





‘Clean Hay 


| by Eric P. Kelly 


The 
| Friendly 


| by Miriam E. Mason 
Word-Power- | 

$2.95), 
How to 
Successful Business Letters, by | 


Study | 


teacher | 


‘The Highly 
| Tr. ained Dogs Robert mene 





Bus 


Sacmillen Books 
for Young Readers 


| 
ed 


In Illus. by Maud 
and Miska Petersham 


A charming folktale 
about the children who 
foundan opportunity to 
serve the Christ Child 
on Christmas Eve. 

Ages 8-12 $1.25 


ie ad 


The Mailbox 
Takes a 
Holiday ro 


Illus. by the author 


When the mailbox, the 
trafic light and the 
waste basket ran away 
the country, the 
whole town was topsy- 
turvy. 

Ages 6-8 


ete I oo eee eres 


by F. J. Jupo 
$1.00 


Illus. by the authors 


About a baby bird that 

the McGintys adopted 

Phoebe when they found it on 
their terrace at Willow 

by Berta and Hill. 

Elmer Hader Ages 8-10 $2.25 


ee es. Ree ee 


vo The Major 


and 
‘His Camels 


Iilus. by Zhenya Gay 


A story of the early 
West and the Major 
who brought camels to 
America to help build 
roads. 

Age. 8-10 


Ct ee ee ee Y x Cl li i li ed 


$2.00 


Cireus: 
April Ist 


by Louis Slobodkin 


Illus. by the author 


The circus came to 
town on April Fool's 
Day, but that cauldn’t 
explain all the crazy 
things that happened. 

Ages 8-12 $2.00 


6 me Oe er ere *« el 


of Prof. Petit A troupe of amazingly 


clever dogs come to 
by Carol Ryrie Brink their masters aid when 

he is in trouble. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


ee. f i Ri ie ei ite 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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FOR YOUN 


The Beatinest Boy 
By JESSE STUART. //lustrated by Robert Hen- 
neberger. America’s well-loved poet- 
novelist, in his first story for children, 
introduces us to David, and everyone 
will agree with David’s grandma that 


he is the beatinest boy in the world. 
Ages 8-12. 


Star of Wonder 
By ROBERT R. COLES, Chairman of the Hay- 
den Planetarium, and FRANCES FROST. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. David and 


Jean of Rocket Away! travel back to | 
the first Christmas to explore the mys- | 
tery of what the wonderful star might | 
$2.25 | 


have been. Ages 6-10. 
Miss Pickerell 


Goes Undersea 

By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. The newest adventure of that 
indefatigable lady, who now dons the 


latest under-water equipment to explore | 
| checked up to April, 


the depths of the sea. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Burma Boy 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST. 
Caldecott Award winner, Nicholas Mord- 


vinoff. The story of a boy’s courage and 


love, and of his faith in the great ele- 
phant Majda Koom. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


A World Full of Homes 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, Asst. to the Direc- 


tor of the American Museum of Natural | 


History. The fascinating story of how 
man has sheltered himself through the 


Illustration Corps, Paula Hutchison. 


Ages 10 up. 


Flight Today 
and Tomorrow 


By MARGARET HYDE. Illustrated by Clifford 


Geary. Foreword by Glenn O, Blough. 
It’s new, it’s different! A book that gives 


a real feeling of what it means to fiy all for Boys and Girls 


types of planes, with the reader right in | 


the pilot’s seat. Ages 10 up. $2.50 


Cochise: 
APACHE WARRIOR AND STATESMAN 
BY EDGAR WYATT. Illustrated by the dis- 
tinguished Indian artist, 
companion volume to the author’s very 
popular Geronimo, in a biography of the 


greatest of all Apaches. Ages 9-13. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


Write for free illustrated catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division 


of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 36 


| childhood and youth of the 
$2.25 


| Eldon 


| $2), 





Ilustrated by the | 


$2.50 | 





Allan Houser. A Children 


faith, The Boy Jesus, by Pelagie Doane 
(Oxford, $3), gives an inspiring story 
of the life of Christ in text and pictures. 

In the Steps of Jesus, by H. V. Mor- 
ton (Dodd, Mead, $3), takes the teen- 


| ager along the paths followed by Jesus | 
in the Holy Land. To help teen-agers | 


understand the beginnings of the great 
world religions, Young Heroes of the 


Living Religions, by Joseph Gaer (Lit- | 


tells stories of the 
leaders of 
and 


tle, Brown, $2.75), 


Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
others. 

Childhood of Jesus, by Magdalen 

and Frances Phipps (McKay, 
is written so that the child can 
relate the life of Jesus to his own life. 
Story is accompanied by brief prayers 
and quotes from the Douai Bible. (Has 
Imprimatur seal of approval.) 

The World of Reference 

Encyclopedias 

Most up-to-date single volume ency- 
clopedia at the moment is the new 
Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia 
(Viking, $7.95; with index, $8.95). In 
it all figures, facts, etc., have been 
1953, and many 
new items have been added since that 
time. This new volume is a condensa- 
tion of the Columbia Encyclopedia, 
about one-third the size of the original. 
Feature of the desk reference work is 
the full-page illustrations not found in 
the parent book. Continent and world 
maps were made especially for the pub- 


lication. A bargain. 


Dictionaries 
Just the thing for 6—8 year olds is the 
new Pixie Dictionary (Winston, $1.50), 


| 64 pages, in four colors, defining 290 
ages. Pictures by a member of the Museum | 


words. Binding, washable plastic. Con- 
venient for word reference is the new 
Therndike-Barnhart Handy Pocket Dic- 
tionary (Garden City, 
tains 36,000 entries in 450 pages. 


The World of Fun 
Now even youngsters can enjoy new 
puzzles and riddles. Garden City has 
two fresh titles: Riddle Acrostic Puzzles 


stein ($1), with 84 original riddle 
acrostics and First Crossword Puzzle 
Book for Boys and Girls, Series No. 3 
by Jo Paquin ($1), 
miliar story diagrams. 

Also excellent are 1001 Riddles for 
and_ Little 
Puzzle Book, by George Carlson (Platt 
and Munk, $1.50 each); and Riddles, 
Riddles, Riddles, by 
(Watts, $2.50). 

Fun for the party or family circle is 
packaged in The Handwriting Analyzer, 
by Jerome S. Meyer (Simon and Schus- 
ter, $2.95). With the “see-through” 

(Continued on page 22-T) 














$1) which con- | 





by Louis Reizen- 
by Ethan Allen, Coach of Baseball, 


including four fa- | 
| by Don Canham 


Folks Crossword | 
| TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


Joseph Leeming | 


BOOKS on 


SPORTS 


FOR TEEN AGE READERS 


FOOTBALL TWINS 
by ROBERT SMITH 


f ALL TWIN? 


Here's the exciting story 
of a boy who loved football 
and his tomboy sister who 
helped him make the grade. 
Girls, as well as boys, wil! 
enjoy the way Jean and 
Paul put across their idea 
in spite of gibes from his 
teammates, and thev'll also 
find plenty of useful infor- 
mation on football tech- 
niques and strategies. 
$2.00 


THE HARD WAY 
by JACK WEEKS 


This fast-paced novel traces 
the rise of Mario Canto, a 
poor city boy, from the 
sandlots through the minors 
to the pinnacle of baseball 
glory. Here is the true-to- 
life story of how a baseba!! 
player learns his trade, a 
well as the story of hov 
one boy became a man. 
$2.54 


Basic How-to-Books 
Illustrated by Tyler Micoleau 


The books in the BARNES’ Techniques Illustrated 
Series are unrivaled as teaching aids for athletes 
in every stage of development. Each volume is writ- 


|} ten by an outstanding coach and illustrated wi' 


easy-to-grasp action drawings by the well-known 


sports artist TYLER MICOLEAU, 
Only $1.75 each 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES 


ILLUSTRATED 


by JIM MOORE, Football Coach, 

New Haven State Teachers College 
Covers kicking, passing, running, tackling and line- 
play as individual techniques, then explains their 
role in overall teamwork. Describes forms of team 
defense and a complete cycle of Winged T plays. 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


Yale Univ. 
TRACK TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 

by Don Canham, Track Coach, Univ. of Michigan 
FIELD TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 
by Forrest Anderson, Basketball Coach, 
Bradley University 


by Wynn Mace 

CROSS COUNTRY TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 

by Don Canham 


All these books available at your 
bookseller or direct from 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


232 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
World's Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 
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| Books, Books, Books 


Pocket Revolution 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


HE pocket-sized, paper-bound book 


is here to stay! 

Last year 250 million paper-bound 
hooks were sold. During this year For- 
tune magazine predicts that paper- 
bound publishers will probably produce 
and distribute 300 million books under 
1,200 titles. More than 35 per cent of 
all books bought last year (including 
text, juvenile, technical, etc.) were pa- 
per-bound. 

The Reporter magazine reports that 
despite TV and 3-D, Americans, be- 
cause of paper-backs, are buying and 
reading almost three times as many 
books as before. 

What does this great increase in read- 
ing mean for us as teachers? Certainly 
the importance of improving reading 
tastes cannot be underestimated. Many 
teachers like the Teen Age Book Club 
plan because it helps develop good 
reading habits and discrimination in 
choice of reading material. 

Your corner drugstore owner or news 
dealer receives each month for the lim- 
ited space in his racks about 100 new 
selections—good authors and poor; some 
books that over-emphasize sex and sad- 
ism along with fine classics and how- 
to books. As with magazines, learning 
to discriminate becomes a major prob- 
lem. 

Actually the reading tastes of the 
new market for pocket-size books are 
surprisingly wide. In addition to large 
purchases of violence-packed fiction, 
the public bought more than five mil- 
lion copies of Pocket Book of Child 
Care; 4,500,000 copies of Merriam- 
Webster Pocket Dictionary; almost a 
million copies each of The Iliad and 
The Odyssey; 1,600,000 copies of The 
locket Book of Verse and more than 
a half-million copies each of Dialogues 
of Plato and Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. 

In response to protests against some 


***"'MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS****=; 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book. 


as —o 
a ee 5 EEE 


ee 


es Zone____State___ 
st 113 
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December TAB Selection 


types of paper-bound books, publishers 
claim their aim has always been to sup- 
ply better reading for the multitudes. 
They point to lists that include every- 
thing from Austen to Zola. Yet, because 
of mass-distribution patterns and rapid 
turnover, few of the good books can 
regularly be found on the newsstands. 

This is where the TAB Club program 
comes in. Through TAB Club you and 
vour students have convenient and con- 
tinuous access to titles of higher literary 
merit and content that can be recom- 
mended to young people. 

William E. Spaulding, vice-president 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company, has 
this to say about the Teen Age Book 
Club: 

“Unless I am wrong abvut the effect 
of the book club idea, publishers of 
trade books and paper books should 
welcome it with open arms. It can mul- 
tiply by many fold the number of per- 
sons who, on leaving school, are bv 
habit book readers and book buyers.” 

For educators the problem is how to 
harness this new development in book 
publishing to the aims of teaching. 
Teachers everywhere are finding in the 
TAB Club program a way to implant 
the idea that reading good books is fun. 





TAB CLUB 
SELECTIONS 
December 


THE BURL IVES SONG BOOK, 35: 

ROAD KID, Howard Pease, 25¢ 

BASKETBALL, Arnold “Red” Auerbach, 25¢ 

THE UNDYING FIRE, Fletcher Pratt, 35. 

| WAS THERE, Ken Jones, 25¢ 

DELL CROSSWORD DICTIONARY, 25¢ 

THE LIVING U. S. CONSTITUTION, 
Padover, 35¢ 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 
Browning, 25¢ 

JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte, 35¢ 

NIGHT FLIGHT, Antoine de St. Exupery, 25¢ 

BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, David Grew, 25¢ 

THE SOUTHERN COOK BOOK, Marion Brown, 
35¢ 

GERMAN THROUGH PICTURES, 35¢ 

GRAY WOLF, Rutherford Montgomery, 25¢ 

YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Gertrude 
Crampton, 25¢ 

BLUE TREASURE, Helen Girvan, 25¢ 


(Continued from page 21-T) 
pages anyone can compare a person's 
writing with the samples in the book 
and give an amazing character analysis. 

In The Remarkable History of Tony 
Beaver, West Virginian, by Mary Cober 
(McKay, $2.75), Tony was the greatest 
logger there ever was. He helped West 
state, invented 
peanut butte: 


Virginia become a 
clothespins, matches, 
and even the tick in watches. 

Like cartoons? Here are some new 
ones: Best Cartoons of the Year, edited 
by Lawrence Larier (Crown, $2.50): 
The New Yorker: Cartoon Annual, 
edited by Ralph Shikes. (A. A. Wyn 
paper, $1); More Dennis the Menace 
by Hank Ketcham (Holt, $1); Th 
Pogo Papers, by Walt Kelly (Simon 
and Schuster, $1); Golf Fore Fun, by 
Bill ‘The Little Nun) O'Malley (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $1.95), lively fun on the 
fairway. 

Complete Practical Joker, by H. Al 
len Smith (Doubleday, $3.50) —samples 
of the work of pranksters of all ages. 


World of Other Interests 

What's new in poetry? Lawrence 
Thompson, Professor of English at 
Princeton, has selected and brought to- 
gether 63 of the great poems of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson in Tilbury Town 
(Macmillan, $3.50). Our choice as the 
best individual poetry collection of the 
vear. 

How can we help youngsters to find 
constructive, enjovable reading? About 
Books and Children (Holt, $6), by Bess 
Porter Adams, devotes the majority of 
its pages to guiding children’s read- 
ing. Books recommended to appeal to 
different age groups are well chosen. 

To gain a deep understanding of the 
background of children’s books, every 
teacher and parent should read A Criti- 
cal History of Children’s Literature, by 
Cornelia Meigs and others (Macmillan, 
$7.50). No library of books about chil- 
dren’s reading should be without it. 

How a book is made is explained to 
the young reader in Here Is a Book, by 
Marshall McClintock (Vanguard Press, 
$2.50). 





PLEASE 
I1WANT TO 
A LAWN 


Seglow in Nonsense U.S.A., 
by Dick Hyman (Dutton) 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Grand Jury (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


contrast to. trial 


Grand juries, in 
selected 


juries, consist of 23 citizens, 
from voting lists and directories of all 
sorts, whose function it is to decide 
whether a crime has been committed. 
The grand jury has its origins in Eng- 
lish legal practice going back to the 
13th century. In our country, there are 
local and Federal grand juries. With 
their power of subpoena and _investi- 
gation, they have been influential in 
breaking up organized crime and _ in 
the more routine indictment of citizens 
charged with criminal activity. Grand 
jury associations, made up of former 
grand juries, are active in explaining 
to prospective grand jurors the powers 
and rights of the grand jury. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the role 
of grand juries in making our commu- 
nities safer places in which to live. 


Assignment 

1. What is the difference between a 
srand jury and a trial jury? 

2. Explain briefly each of the fol- 
lowing terms: (a) indictment; (b) sub- 
poena; (Cc) statute 
of limitations; (e) double jeopardy. 

3. How can you become a member 


presentment; (d) 


yf a grand jury? 

4. If there were no grand juries in 
the U. S., justice would suffer a severe 
blow. Explain this statement. 


Motivation 

How many of you have watched TV 
programs or listened to radio programs 
in which a trial is held? Why are you 
interested in such programs? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Many of your parents have been 
called to serve on trial juries, but few 
have been called upon to serve on 
grand juries. What's the difference be- 
tween the two? 

2. People who are asked to serve 
on grand juries receive only a fraction 
of the pay they would receive if they 
remained one¢heir regular jobs. Would 
you serve on a grand jury, if it meant 
loss of part of your salary? Justify your 
answer. 

3. Discuss one example of how the 
action of a grand jury has helped to 
reduce crime in the United States. 

4, What provisions of the law help 
grand juries to carry on their work? 





of study. 


how to think. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“The Grand 
Jury—Weapon Against Crime,” beginning on page 10. This one starts like 
a mystery thriller, but when you are finished, the essential work of the 


grand jury will be less of a mystery and more of a fixture in your course 


World History—“The Philippines—Democracy’s Show Window in Asia,” 
beginning on page 13. We take off from the vantage point of the hotly 
contested presidential election campaign into a land which is recovering 
from the ravages of World War II and examine its problems. 

American History, World History—Oral Dicussion—“Should We Share 
Our Secret Weapons with our NATO allies?” beginning on page 7. Argu- 
ments are given on both sides of this controversial question. 

American History, World History—“Education—For Us or Against Us?” 
beginning on page 16. In the 7th of our “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series, we compare the role of American education in encouraging the 
inquiring mind with the Communist insistence on what to think rather than 


Biography, Vocational Guidance—“Man with a Green Thumb,” on page 
6. In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
charge of the New York Botanical Garden. 


meet the horticulturist who is in 








Summary 


What 
us if the grand jury 
United States were abolished? 


difference would it make to 


system in the 


Things to Do 

1. Find out if there is a grand jury 
functioning in your community. Report 
to the class on its work. 

2. Find out if there is a Grand Jury 
Association in your community. Inquire 
about the possibility of a member talk- 
ing to the class about the work of grand 
juries. 

3. Suggest to the class the possibil- 
itv of preparing a radio or TV script 
dramatizing the work of a grand jury. 
Interested students may be encouraged 
to undertake such a project. 


The Philippines (p. 13) 
Digest of the Article 


The forthcoming national election in 
the Philippines is pitting the incum- 
bent, President Quirino, against his for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, Ramon Mag- 
saysay, who left the Liberal party to 
head the Nationalists. The campaign 
seems to be based on_ personalities 
rather than policies. Whoever wins will 
continue to face such basic problems 
as the need for land reform, defense 


against the Communist Huks who have 
been quelled to some extent but. still 
pose a revolutionary threat, and bring- 
ing the cost of living into line with 
the low incomes. 

Since we granted the Philippines 
their independence, in 1946, we have 
granted the 20,000,000 islanders some 
$2,000,000,000 in economic and mili- 
tary aid. In addition, we have added 
to their security by concluding a mil- 
itary defense pact. We have taken a 
hands-off approach to the current elec- 
tion, but our faith in the Philippines 
will be justified only if the elections are 
conducted honestly and if needed re- 
forms in the islands are hastened. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which are facing the Philip- 
pines today. 


Assiqnment 


1. Describe our relationship w wie 

Philippines (a) before 1946; (b) since 
1946. 
2. Discuss two basic problems which 
will face the winner in the current 
Presidential election campaign in the 
Philippines. 

3. How has the U. S. tried to help 
the Philippines since 1946? 








If you are going to The Social Studies Council convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., or to the English Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 26-T for our invitation to a party. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why should we be interested in 
a Presidential election campaign in the 
Philippines? 

2. What is there that the 
winner of the election will have a huge 
iob facing him when he takes office? 

3. If you were a Filipino, would you 
vote for Quirino or Magsaysay? Justify 


evidence 


vour choice. 


Things to Do 

Have the study the 
page 15. Students may be asked to use 
the scale of miles in computing the dis- 
points in the 


class map on 


tance between various 
islands. Turn the map upside down 
and ask pupils to use the directional 
arrow to indicate the location of Luzon 
and Mindanao. Pupils should under- 
stand that north need not lie at the 


top of the page. 


Top-Secret or Top Mistake? (p. 7) 
Digest of the Arguments 


“Should the U. S. share its knowl- 
edge of secret weapons with its North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization allies?” 
Those who say “yes” hold that sharing 
of secrets will speed the defense of the 
free world in the event of attack; that 
the training program of our allies is 
handicapped by lack of knowledge of 
new weapons; that if we share men and 
plans we should also share knowledge 
of secret weapons; that the time it 
takes to learn how to use the weapons 
is so great that delay in sharing the 
secrets might be fatal to our cause. 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 11, 1953 


National Affairs Article: The Farm 
Problem—Crop Prices and Price Sup- 
ports—A survey of the situation facing 
the farmer and the Republican party, 
with an explanation of how price sup- 
ports work and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of crop subsidies. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Big Four 
A survey of the proposals 
being advanced for that 
would lead to an “understanding” be- 
tween the Western and 
the Soviet empire and the obstacles 
that stand in the way of such an un- 
derstanding. 

Forum Topic of the Week: “Should 
Postal Rates Be Increased to Make the 
Post Office Self-Supporting? Argu- 
ments on both sides of this controver- 
sial question are examined against a 
background of the post office in oper- 


ation. 


and Peace 


meetings 


democracies 











Those who say “no” hold that the 
large minority of Communist support- 
ers in allied countries would be a _ peril 
that British spies such as 


to secrecy; 
and 


Klaus Fuchs learned om 
betraved them to the Russians; that 
do not 


secrets 


many of our secret weapons 
exist in sufficient quantity to warrant 
our sharing their secrets; that friends 
mav become enemies even while a war 


is in progress. 


Richter in New York Journal- American 


“Don’t be selfish, dear. Let Junior help 
you with his homework if he wants to!’’ 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal that 
knowledge of | secret 


we share our 


weapons with our allies. 


Discussion Questions 

l. If vou 
President, would vou recommend that 
we share our knowledge of 
weapons with our allies? Defend vow 


were an adviser to the 


secret 


point of view. 

2. Do vou think that our allies would 
be justified in being suspicious of us 
if we do not offer to share knowledg: 
of secret weapons? Explain more fully 

3. What evidence have we had that 
new weapons of war may be vital fac 
tors in changing the course of a war 


Things to Do 

1. Write a practice letter to the 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in which you give vom 
point of view on the sharing of know] 
edge of secret weapons with our allies 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which student “experts” exchang 
opinions on the question. A student can 


act as chairman. 


Education—For Us or Against 
Us? (p. 16) 


Discussion Questions 


1. One of the big expenses of loca 
and state governments in our country 
is the cost of education. Are we justified 
in putting so much emphasis on educa 
tion? Detend your answer. 

Russia, too, is spending money on 
education. How does the aim of thei 
system of education differ from ours? 

3. Why do we emphasize learning 
think” rather than “what to 


“how. to 

think?” 
4. How can a high school education 

help us to meet the danger of commu- 


nism? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ. ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 





Il. Philippines: a-2; b-2; c¢-3; 
f-1; g-3; h-1; i-1; j-2. 

Il. Grand Jury: a-4; b-9; ¢-8; d-2; e-7; 
f-3; @-5. 

Il. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-NS; 5-T. 

IV. Top Secret: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-F; 5-A; 
6-A. : 

ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ, p. 20 

Strike out: 1-Viet Nam, British Corn- 
monwealth; 2-populated chiefly by Arabs, 
is friendly with the nearest neighboring 
countries; 3-has no peace-time uses. 





Senior Scholastic 














Get started this week-end on your 


snapshots for the 


1954 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTO AWARDS! 


Before you start out to get your share of 
the $1260 in cash awards listed below, 
here are two points worth remembering: 


1. All of the national cash prizes listed 
below are automatically doubled when the 
prize-winning picture is.made on Ansco 
film! That means you would get $100.00 
instead of the regular $50.00 award, $50.00 
instead of the regular $25.00, etc.! That's 
one reason why it doesn’t make much sense 
to use anything except Ansco Film! 


2. When a good picture opportunity 
comes along, the more snapshots you take, 
the better your chance of coming up with 
an award-winning picture. That's why it’s 
a good idea to buy Ansco All-Weather Film 


3 : . . SS a in % , ak, 7 r 
A good human interest, around-the-house picture like this one might the 3-Roll NY pay — _ 
easily be judged an award-winner in the Scholastic Ansco Photo Awards! a reserve supply of film handy! 





STRICTLY FOR STUDENTS—42 CASH PRIZES! 


Better get ready to vaen® 3 
eens ene ae . $1260 Cash in 14 Picture Divisions 


portenans when oi Ist PRIZE —$50 in each Division 
they come your way 

by getting your 2nd PRIZE —$825 in each Division 
3-Roll Economy 3rd PRIZE —$15 in each Division 


Pak of Ansco AIll- sal | 
Weather Film to- — PLUS Scholarships, Honorable Mention 


day! Film Awards, and Special Regional Prizes. 

For full ils wri ic- 

Remember . . . Save 15¢ . . . Ask for ANSCO = ge ay teiey ammo senate oon 
ALL-WEA THER FILM in this 3-Roll Economy Pak. ; : i re: 








A N S & O Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Q. Can sagt yom collect your in- 


surance if you are in the Armed 

Forces and get killed in action? 
JAMES H. HOWARD, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 


\ y 
A. Yes. The proceeds are peyable 


to the beneficiary as soon as 
»roof of death is established. 
fn the recent Korean war, for 
example, most claims were paid 
for the full face amount of in- 
surance, However, under some 
policies which included a war 


exclusion provision as part of 


the policy, a lower amount was 
paid for deaths due to military 
action. In such circumstances, 
most policies provided for pay- 
ment of either the premiums 
that had been paid on the policy 
plus interest, or the cash value 
of the policy at time of death. 
The exact amount will depend 
on the policy provisions used 
by the insured’s life insurance 
company. 


[MNSURANCE QUESTION] 
Again, Mutual Benefit Life is 


tion on life insurance answered 
What puzzles you about life insurance? Just write out 


your questions, as briefly as possible, 
“Mutual — Life, Educational Division, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New 


eeeseeeeveeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee* 


fe these ads. So get 


Jersey. 


w 


ying $5 for every oe. 
) 


usy! 


then- mail to 


Q. What is the earliest age at which 


a sage can take out, or have 
taken out for him, a life insur- 
ance policy ? 
LEE FIENBERG, 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


A. Age 0! In The Mutual Benefit. 


insurance on the child is avail- 
able as soon as the child is 30 
days old. There are many ad- 
vantages in buying life insur- 
ance at the earliest possibl 
age. One of the primary con- 
siderations 1s that an individual 
is more likely to be in good 
health at a young age and have 
a better chance of being ac- 
cepted for insurance. Also, the 
older you are when you take 
out insurance, the higher the 
premium. For example, at age 
18 the annual premium for 
$1,000 of ordinary life insurance 
is 29% lower than the annual 
premium at age 30. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark. New Jersey 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY 





Write a letter on this subject: 
“What | expect my education and 
school activities to do for me” 


PLAYING THE SPORT / LiKE AND 
DOING GOOD WORK IN CLASS WILL 
HELP ME DEVELOP MY MIND ANDO 

ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 


MY FAVORITE SUBJECT /S SOC/AL 
STUDIES. RIGHT NOW / AM THINKING 
OF BECOMING A TEACHER. / CAN GET 
A GOOD START BY LEARNING AS MUCH 

AS POSS/BLE ABOUT MY SCHOOL, MY 
COMMUNITY AND MY COUNTRY. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me” is not 
longer than 500 words. 

Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What I 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’’ is not 
longer than 350 words. 

Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed 
by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 

HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Would you like to travel 
throughout the world? Would you like to become a business exec- 
utive? Would you like to go on the stage, be a doctor or nurse, a 
lawyer, an engineer? Would you like your family and community 
to be proud of you? 

You certainly would, and there is no harm in dreaming—if you do 
something about making those dreams come true. Analyze yourself. 
What subjects do you like best, and do the best in? Do you like 
people, are you content to be by yourself? Do you step out ahead 
and get things done? 

Now, put the two together. Then write us how you expect your 
education and school activities will help you achieve your life aims 
and ambitions. 











103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize od $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 

*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 25 Cash & Rvyal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 
*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


Ist Prize .. 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Pdéttable Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic. ““‘What I expect 
my education and school activities to do for me.”’ 
In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter 
must not exceed 500 words in length. In Junior 
Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) letter must 
not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 13, 1953, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazine, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name, 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., its subsidi- 
aries, or of its advertising agencies and their 
families. Contest subject to all Federal and state 
regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sin- 
cority. and aptness of thought by the Reuben 
H. Donnelly Corporation. Final judging by 
editorial staff of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ 
decisions final. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this 
advertisement. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries returned. All entries, contents, 
and ideas therein become the property of Royal 


Typewriter Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, — entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1953. 





-»« and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic. 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Against ‘‘Teen-Adult” 
Dear Editor: 

As usual, when my class received our 
Senior Scholastics I turned (before any- 
thing else) to “Say What You Please.” 
| was quite angry at Frank Birch for 
his comment on teen-agers. 

I'm an average girl of fourteen, and 
I think he is quite unintelligent to say 
that he’s not “giddy,” like fourteen- 


year-old kids. I know I am not giddy 
and I’m sure that on the whole most 
teen-agers aren’t. Has he forgotten that 
he was once fourteen too? 

I wouldn’t call him a teen-adult be- 
cause he doesn’t seem to understand 
other people’s reactions to situations. 
I suggest he grow up. 

Sandy Pigula 
New York, N. Y. 


For ’’Teen-Adult”’ 
Dear Editor: 

Three cheers for Frank Birch. I think 
it is time someone revolted against the 
word “teen-ager,” as it is used in ref- 
erence to young people between ages 
16 and 19. When anyone hears that 
expression used he just naturally thinks 
of a very young person. 

The word “teen-adult” expresses the 
in-between age very well. This age is 
not considered “grown,” but we are a 
step above the teen-ager. 

Joyce McDaniel 
Reynolds, Georgia 





OUR FRONT COVER 


“Crazylegs” Hirsch, one of pro football's 
most popular stars, is breaking into a new 
game—movie-acting. He co-stars with Joan 
Vohs and Lloyd Nolan in a film based on his 
own fabulous career, produced by Hall Bart- 
lett. The film, titled Crazylegs, All American, 
will have its premiere this month. 











Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Early American author 
and poet. 

. Geraint and . 

. Mystery novel, The —— 
by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. 

9. Native minerals. 

. The Wizard of 

2. Was seated. 

. James Whitcomb 

. Every. 

. Chemical symbol for 
tellurium. 

. Trial. 

. North America (abbr.), 

. A. E. Housman’s “A 
Shropshire , 

. Into. 
2. Tall marsh plant. 
. Officer's Training School 

(abbr.). 

7. Circle of light around 
the head. 

. Take notice of. 

. Forebodings. 

2. Narrow aperture. 

. Neuter pronoun. 

. Supernatural little being. 

. Shakespearean tragedy. 

. On time (abbr.). 

. Skill. 

2. Toward. 

3. Stitched. 

. Boundary (abbr.), 

. Short letter. 


to bo bo 
ie ee 


. Parts. 
2. Far East. 
3. Snakelike fish. 
. Negative reply. 
3. Common suffix. 
. Exclamation of disgust. 
. +o 
. Place. 
2. Go away! 
3. The 
Courage. 
. A leading‘ character in 
The Merchant of Venice. 
. Shakespeare’s A Win- 
ter’s : 
20. Bound in loyalty. 
22. Home of Artlrur in 
Idylls of the King. 
3. Somerset Maugham’s 
collection, Cakes and 


. O’Neill’s play —— Wil- 
derness. 
*26. Wrote Ivanhoe. 
°27. Westward , by 
Charles Kingsley. 
29. Ability to do things 
deftly. 
. Street (abbr.). 
3. Joseph Conrad’s novel, 


. Fifth day of the week 
(abbr.). 53 

. James Russell , 

. Famous English boys’ 
school. 

. Robert Sherwood’s 


Accent on Authors 


By Sally McLendon 


Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, Alabama 


* Starred words refer to literature 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles far publication 





in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
eriginal and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 


. Frolic. 
. Pulitzer Prize novel, All 
the King’s _____. 
. Mother. 
Well that Ends 


play, —____ Lincoln in 
Illinois. 

3. Health resort. 

. Mystery writer, 
Stanley Gardner. 

. Born, 

. Printer’s measure, 

. Personal pronoun, 

~ —iw FOS tae m 


Well. 
. “Annabel 
. Malenkov’s domain. 
. Overhead railways. 
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INTERVIEW _OF THE WEEK 





Man with a Green Thumb 


Meet Thomas H. Everett, whose chief interest 
is plants and telling the world about them 


HOMAS H. EVERETT is a large man with massive 

hands and enough patience to nursemaid a Metasequoia 
plant, which takes 2,000 years to mature. However, he 
owns up to two shortcomings in an otherwise extremely 
successful career as a horticulturist. 

One is his son. “My own boy,” he said, “doesn’t know a 
cabbage from a pine tree. And even worse, he doesn’t care!” 

The other is an unfulfilled boyhood ambition to study 
plants in the tropics. 

When we talked to him in his bright yellow office at the 
New York Botanical Garden, where he has been horticul- 
turist in charge of more than 9,000 different kinds of plants 
since 1932, Everett admitted that he thinks “every now and 
then” about that trip to the tropics. 

Back in 1927, when he had finished the requirements for 
the top British horticultural diploma at Kew Gardens in 
his native England, Everett received an appointment to the 
British Cameroons in West Africa. At the same time, how- 
ever, he got an opportunity to come to the United States 
as gardener for a large private estate. 

He came to the U. S. and ever since his arrival here he’s 
heen too busy tp think much about Africa. When he’s not 
busy with garden affairs, teaching, writing another book, 
lecturing, or exploring for new plants, he’s thinking up new 
ways to use his time. 

Right now, Everett said, his first concern is 900 plants 
of 280 varieties he brought back from the British Isles a 
year ago. None of these plants was growing here, and 
Everett is interested in getting them started. Some of them 
have already been handed out to commercial growers, to 


get the distribution going. 


“All Life Depends on Plants” 


All of Everett’s energies are concentrated on one objec- 
tive—plants. His waking hours—whether he is writing, lec- 
turing, or digging in the good rich earth—are devoted to 
making people interested in plants. He feels that people 
don’t know enough about them. 

“All life depends on plants,” he explained, “Everything 
we eat, breathe, and wear comes from plants. All energy 
comes from plants. Beverages, medicines like penicillin, all 
come from plant life. Plants also beautify our lives, whether 
as a lawn, a shade tree, or a little potted plant in a barber 
shop.” » 

With that as his task, and with plenty of people ready 
to read and listen to what he has to say, Everett races 
through his day like a whirlwind. He leaves his colleagues 
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Science simply prolongs life, religion deepens it.—Motto 
inscribed on the bust of Dr. Subba Rao of India, who helped 
in the discovery of aureomycin. 
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gasping for breath and wondering what he will do next. 
His lectures, wherever he goes, always pack an auditorium 
—thousands turned out for his talks on victory gardening 
during World War II. And his books keep rolling off the 
presses. He already has had six published, and another is 
on this year’s list. 

The activity nearest to his heart, however—that of teach- 
ing young people—has been discontinued. From 1932 until 
1946 he conducted a school at the garden. Like everything 
else run by Everett, it had a hard, fast, demanding pace. 
But it paid off—the students who completed his two-year 
course now hold some of the top horticultural and garden- 
ing joks in the country. 

“We tried to revive the school recently,” Everett said, 
“but we couldn’t manage it.” 


“The Future in Horticulture ls Good” 


“It’s really too bad,” he said, “because the future in 
horticulture is good. It doesn’t pay the highest wages right 
away, but it is steady, and there are great opportunities in 
the nursery business and in garden maintenance for both 
men and women.” He added that there are a number of 
fine horticultural schools in the United States. 

One of Everett’s most interesting activities is exploring 
wild territory for new and rare plants. In 1933 he explored 
the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains. Four years 
later he led another expedition into the Rockies. On the 
side, he has dodged reptiles in the swamps of Florida and 
Louisiana, and in search of plants he has cut his way 
through the tropical growths of Cuba, Haiti, and Honduras. 

“That’s the nearest I ever came to studying plants in the 
tropics,” he said, laughing. 

Everett thinks that the rare Metasequoia, a Chinese plant 
now about eight years old, is one of the garden’s most 
interesting plants, along with the huge water lilies, with 
leaves six feet wide, which grow in a tank. 

He wasn’t too sure which of his many activities he enjoys 
most, but thought it might be the weekly column he writes 
for the New York Herald Tribune, in which he has answered 
10,000 questions since 1945. 

There seems to be little chance that Everett will run 
out of interesting things to keep him busy. In addition to 
everything else he does, he has been writing a technical 
book on greenhouses since 1938. So far he has finished 
about 1,000 pages. And if the past is any indication, when 
the book is finished it will be a whopping success. A book 
on victory gardens, which he co-authored during World 
War II, had sold 1,000,000 copies at the last accounting. 

—RoBert POTEETE 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Top-Secret or Top Mistake? 


A pro and con discussion: Should the United States share its knowledge 


of secret weapons with its North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Since World War II the United States has taken the lead 
in the development of military weapons. In addition to 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, our arsenal includes rockets 
that travel great distances at speeds more than four times 
the speed of sound. We also have tanks that make the armor 
of only 10 years ago seem obsolete, uncannily accurate air- 
craft aiming devices, an atomic cannon, an anti-tank machine 
(so terrifying that military men call it “the thing”), and 
many other weapons. 

Throughout history, the nations that survived in war were 
those with dramatically new weapons. Hannibal of Carthage 
used elephants more than 2,000 years ago and defeated the 
Romans. Rome, in turn, won many victories through the use 
of novel weapons such as rock-hurling devices. 

The Turks rose to power over a wide area of the world 
because they employed gunpowder in a new way. The Prus- 
sians, with their repeating rifles, defeated France in the 
1870's. In World War I, the tank was a factor in the Allied 
victory. In World War II, the American atomic bomb 
brought about the surrender of Japan. 

Today, the free world, with the United States as its 


YES! 


1. It is foolhardy for the United States 
to keep from its allies weapons that 
would be the deciding factor if we are 
forced to fight. 


Numerically, our armed forces con- 
stitute a comparatively small part of the 
total NATO military forces. Yet in war 
we would have the very best weapons 
available, while the French, Nor- 
wegians, Dutch, British, and other units 
fighting alongside us would be using 
weapons that should be in museums 
rather than on battlefields. 

President Eisenhower has told us that 
the danger from the Communists is very 
real. Arthur S. Flemming, director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, said 
on Oct. 4 that “Soviet Russia is capable 
of delivering the most destructive 
weapons ever devised by man on chosen 
targets in the United States.” 

The Navy League of the United 
States warned last month that Russia 
now has a large submarine fleet. To 
meet its attack would require the com- 
bined naval power of the United States 
and its allies. Yet only our ships now 
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Marines charge an “objective” in Ne- 
vada. Should we share atom with NATO? 


acknowledged leader, is banding together to defend itself 
against possible aggression from Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lites in Asia and Europe. We are united with the free nations 
of Europe in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 

An American is Supreme Commander of the military 
forces of NATO. Under this American are deputy unit com- 
manders and a staff from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Italy, and other nations. Also under his 
command are hundreds of thousands of soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen from the NATO nations. 

Yet America’s most advanced—and secret—weapons are 
not shared at present with these allies. Thus, Americans 
alone know how to use these weapons. 

If the United States and its friends are faced with an 
attack from the Communist world, our military leaders admit 
that the statement attributed to the famous Confederate 
general, Nathan Bedford Forrest, would still hold true. 
General Forrest said that the winner in war is the one who 
“gets there fustest with the mostest.” 

Should we, therefore, share our secret weapons with our 
allies? 


have the best anti-submarine weapons. 

Dr. Ralp Lapp, one of America’s top 
atomic scientists, said on Aug. 23 that 
our secrecy about atomic weapons is a 
“fiction that has hurt, and not helped 
our national defense.” 

How ridiculous our present policy on 
secret weapons has become was pointed 
up last September. About 175,000 
French, British, and American troops 
in Germany took part jointly in war 
games described as an “atomic military 
maneuver.” Although it was concerned 
with atomic war, only the American 
troops in the exercise were fully pre- 
pared to operate as they would have to 
if it were real war. 


2. We can and should trust our allies, 
with whom we are now building a com- 
mon defense system. 


We must remember that*no security 
system can be perfect. There is no rea- 
son to believe that other NATO nations 
are less efficient at security measures 
than we are. America has already sent 
two home-grown atomic spies—the Ro- 
senbergs—to the electric chair. This 
shows they can exist even in our 
country. (Turn page) 





True, nations like France and Italy 
have officially recognized Communist 
parties with millions of members. But 
the armed forces of those countries have 
done a remarkable security job. Com- 
munists and other potential enemy 
agents are carefully screened out to 
make sure they will not be in a position 
to learn military secrets. 

On Sept. 1, Marshal Alphonse-Pierre 
Juin of France made an important state- 
ment. (Marshal Juin, a French hero, 
was appointed commander of all allied 
forces in Central Europe by President 
Eisenhower when the President was 
Supreme Commander of NATO.) Mar- 
shal Juin said: “What is not necessary 
to divulge is the secret of the construc- 
tion of the new weapons, but what the 
military men want to know is the effect 
of the weapons, and whether they will 
always be at the leader’s disposition. 
To that extent America should agree to 
a relaxation of the atomic law.” 

Then the man who would lead the 
free world’s troops (including our own) 
into battle in Central Europe—if that 
ever became necessary—added _ this: 
“We are a bit handicapped by this 
secret of the: Americans.” 

We cannot continue to refuse to trust 
our allies by keeping from them vital 
information about weapons. This will 
not only handicap our own military 
leaders. It will also constitute a blot on 
our sincerity, which can be used by our 
enemies to split our allies away from us. 


3. Sharing our knowledge of secret 
weapons with our allies is a matter of 
simple fairness. 


The British aided us immensely by 
sharing with us their vital secrets, in- 
cluding radar, in World War II. Our 
illies, even today, withhold nothing of 
importance from us. To many, our atti- 
tude shows fright, a fright which should 
not exist. 

After the Russians exploded their 
hydrogen bomb in August, Chairman 
W. Sterling Cole of the Senate-House 
Atomic Energy Committee said: “The 
American people can be assured that 
the United States, and thus the free 
world, is and will continue to be in a 
pre-eminent position both in fission (the 
\-bomb) and thermonuclear (H-bomb) 
developments.” 

He added, however, that there was 
no room for complacericy. Our stock- 
pile of the super-weapons would no 
longer deter Russian aggression. 

If we hold our allies at arm’s length 
on the most important weapons, we de- 
feat the spirit and much of the purpose 
of NATO, which is a combined effort. 

We share men and plans with our 
allies, how then can we refuse to share 
weapons, and still consider ourselves 
fair with either ourselves or our allies? 

Many of our ranking leaders are ad- 


vocating an end to this situation by 
amending the Jaw on the security of 
secret weapons. It would be to the 
interest of the free world for those 
leaders to prevail. 


4. it takes time to learn to operate 
many of the secret weapons. 


Certainly, if an enemy strikes, our 
hard-headed military commanders 
would quickly ignore the rules that now 
prevent the free. exchange of badly 
needed information between ourselves 
and our allies. However, why wait until 
it may be too late? 

It is common knowledge that some 
of the weapons in our arsenal are so 
complicated that soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen must undergo intensive study 
for more than a year before they can 
operate them. To fly some of our more 
advanced aircraft requires up to 10 
vears of specialized training. 

If war broke out tomorrow, every 
hour would be precious. Never again 
will we enjoy the delays of the past 
which worked to our advantage. Since 
our entire security and defense plan is 
collective, the training in all phases of 
all weapons should begin now. The 
alternative may be disaster. 

Under the present arrangement, 


Americans constitute only a part of 
the over-all NATO force. Yet American 
personnel would face, by themselves, 


the great dangers involved in the use 
of many of the secret weapons. This 
is because only Americans know how 
to use them. 

Actually, the weapons involved are 
both offensive and defensive. We owe 
it to our allies to teach them how to 
defend their own homelands with the 
best possible guns and bombs and 
equipment. 


NO! 

1. The risk to American security is 
too great. We cannot relax the restric- 
tions which protect our vital secret 
weapons. 

Two of our principal allies in NATO 
are Italy and France. In recent elec- 
tions, 30 per cent of the vote in Italy 
went to the Communist party, and in 
France, 28 per cent of the vote was for 
Communists. 

The basic principle of every Com- 
munist is devotion to Russia. This is 
over and above any devotion to the 
country in which he may live or be a 
citizen. Every Communist is a potential 
fifth columnist and spy for Russia. 
Indeed, many Communists in the west- 
ern world are now actively spying for 
the Soviets. 

Certainly if almost a third of the 
adults of Italy and France are Com- 
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Ray in Kansas City Star 


“Let’s Do as Good a Job Keeping Them’’—But these secret weapons, kept 
from our allies, may be the deciding factor in war, if we are forced to fight. 





munists, then a like percentage of the 
men drafted for the military services of 
those countries must be Communists. 
Even the British show an attitude of 
softness to the Communists that is 
startling. How, then, could our secrets 
be protected if we entrusted them to 
the military units of those countries? 

In countries where the Communist 
party is officially recognized and even 
accepted as respectable, the most per- 
fect security system that could be de- 
vised by man would not screen out 
Communists. 

Our secret weapons are not only of 
the atomic and hydrogen variety. We 
have secrets, extremely valuable ones, 
in the sphere of signal and electronic 
equipment, infantry weapons, artillery 
and tank machines and ammunition, 
naval armor, and air force materials. 
They must all be kept from spies and 
potential spies, and they exist even 
among our allies. 


2. We have already had too many 
bitter experiences as a result of sharing 
vital secret information with other na- 
tions. 


The spy cases of Klaus Fuchs and 
Bruno Pontecorvo, the scientists brought 
into our atomic energy program by the 
British, are too fresh in our minds. 

William L. Laurence, the science 
writer for the New York Times, re- 
ported that Fuchs turned over to the 
Russians not only our A-bomb secrets, 
but also much of our preliminary know]- 
edge of the hydrogen weapon. 

Pontecorvo, one of the top physicists 
of the world, had done key work on 
the hydrogen bomb. He disappeared 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1950. His 
treachery is credited with enabling the 
Soviets to produce their h-7drogen bomb 
vears ahead of what would have been 
the normal schedule. 

We can control our own security to 
a great extent. But we can do nothing 
whatever about controlling the security 
of our allies. 

The risk of “hurt feelings” among our 
allies may exist, but it is the opinion 
of many who have dealt directly with 
them that they fully understand our 
position, and agree with it. 

We are already taking too many risks. 
One that is acknowledged by our mili- 
tary leaders is*the sending of a bat- 
talion of atomic firing cannon, manned 
by Americans, to the NATO forces in 
Europe. 


3. it is not necessary that we share 
many of our more important secret 
weapons. 


Most of our secret weapons should 
not be operated from bases in conti- 
nental Europe, where there is the risk 
that they may fall into enemy hands. 


It is also tactically best to operate our 
atomic air fleets and our guided mis- 
siles from bases on the North American 
continent. 

United States forces will be well 

equipped for their task, and capable of 
doing whatever job is required in con- 
nection with the secret weapons. Con- 
sider, for instance, the most powerful 
of all the weapons, the H-bomb. For 
the foreseeable future, only American 
aircraft and rocket-type missiles will be 
able to deliver them. There simply is 
no sense in blabbing to our allies 
(merely for the sake of showing we are 
friendly) about weapons for which our 
allies will have no immediate practical 
use. 
Actually, the most formidable of our 
secret weapons do not now exist in suf- 
ficient quantities for our own use, ac- 
cording to some of our military leaders. 
Therefore, no useful purpose would be 
served in spreading them thinly among 
others. ie 

4. Recent history proves that allies 
can sometimes become enemies very 
quickly. 


During World War II, Soviet Russia 
was one of our most important partners 
in the fight against Hitler. Today, Rus- 
sia poses the only serious threat to our 
country. And among our present allies 
is the Communist (though anti-Russian) 
country of Yugoslavia. 
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Only by a narrow margin were the 
Communists prevented from gaining a 
large measure of control in Italy and 
France in recent elections. 

That friends can become enemies 
even while a war is in progress is an 
unfortunate but very real fact. Wise 
statesmanship must weigh this fact care- 
fully before deciding to share key 
secrets. 

Under no circumtances must we now 
—in an age when America’s very exist- 
ence faces a serious threat—do anything 
which might permit any of our secret 
weapons to fall into enemy hands. 

We have had many narrow escapes 
in the past. The Navy, which developed 
the proximity fuse, later gave it to the 
Army in World War II. During the 
Battle of the Bulge an ammunition 
dump containing a great number of the 
fuses for the allied armies was captured 
by the Germans. Fortunately, it was re- 
captured before the Nazis knew what 
they had. 

The proximity fuse—in effect, a 
“brain” which causes artillery shells to 
explode at just the right instant—was a 
major factor in our World War II suc- 
cess. In the hands of the Germans it 
could have seriously affected the out- 
come of the war. We have had many 
sad experiences as the result of sharing 
too many secrets with others. We should 
profit by those experiences, even at the 
risk of “offending” our allies. 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“4 Don’t Trust Anybody Any More’’—But refusing to trust allies will handicap 
us in case of war. Besides, the British shared secrets with us in W-rld War Hil. 
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\ The Grand Jury 


International News phote 


After a mon is arrested a grand jury of 23 men listens to the evidence 
against him. It decides if there is enough to indict him for a crime. 


LEASURE-HUNGRY Skelly 

watched the drizzling and 
thought about Chicago and _ bright 
lights. Then he shoved his foot down 
m the starter, turned on the windshield 
vipers, and pulled away. 

For the second time in his 18 years, 
John Skelly was driving a stolen car. 
And driving it fast. He was in a hurry 
to cover the 20 miles to Chicago. 

Suddenly a police siren wailed 
hrough the mist around him. He 
immed his foot on the gas pedal. The 
car leaped, the wipers halted, and the 
mist closed in. 

That was when a pedestrian ran out 
n front of him. The police caught 
john 36 feet away from the scene of 
leath—they measured the skid marks— 
vith the rain and téars running together 
down his face. 

Within hours there was a complaint 
signed against him by one of th. patrol 
ar policemen. It charged him with 
driving an automobile that had been 
reported stolen and causing death with 
that vehicle to an identified pedestrian. 

The magistrate who read the com- 
plaint turned it over to the grand jury. 
And in that move, the case of John 
Skelly was caught up in what is per- 
haps the American citizen’s most pow- 
erful bulwark against crime, corruption, 
and tyranny. 

The grand jury will not hold a trial 
to determine the guilt or innocence 
of John Skelly. It will merely listen to 
some of the evidence against him. Then 
it will decide whether the state has 
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enough evidence to justify prosecuting 
him as a criminal. 

Should the grand jury find enough 
evidence against John Skelly, it will 
hand up an indictment—a legal docu- 
ment charging him with a specific 
crime. 

It then remains for a trial jury to hear 
the state’s evidence (the prosecution) 
against John Skelly and Skelly’s answers 
to the state’ssevidence (the defense). 
The trial jury decides whether John 
Skelly is guilty or innocent of the 
charges against him. Without an indict- 
ment by the grand jury, however, the 
case would never come before a trial 
jury. 


How Grand Juries Began 


Another John—King of England more 
than 700 years ago—gave royal approval 
to the jury system when he signed the 
Magna Carta in 1215. Local rule then 
became legal and within 100 years 
English grand juries were investigating 
crime in much the way grand juries 
do in America today. 

In every county in every state in the 
Union there is a grand jury. It is author- 
ized by the Bill of Rights to our Con- 
stitution as well as by state laws. And 
its job is the indictment of persons ac- 
cused of crime. 

Besides the county juries in the 
states, there are Federal grand juries— 
one for every Federal district in the 
nation, which means at least one for 
every state. These grand juries examine 
only cases in which Federal laws have 


been broken. If John Skelly had driven 
across a state line, his case would have 
been a Federal matter and come before 
a Federal grand jury. 

Both Federal and county grand juries 
are alike in one vital respect. Their 
members are everyday citizens, chosen 
from everyday walks of life. Their 
names come from tax rolls, voting lists, 
directories of all sorts. 

They sit as a grand jury for a term 
specified by law. Their pay is usually 
$5 or $6 for every day they meet. 

Once citizens are sworn in as grand 
jurors, they become one of the strong- 
est civil forces on the face of the earth. 
No political power can touch them, 
stop them, or make them change thei 
minds. 

There are usually 23 members on « 
grand jury—a number that once repre- 
sented the influential families in Eng 
lish counties. It takes a majority—12—to 
decide that there is enough evidence to 
warrant an indictment. No minute is 
ticked cff on your clock that finds 
Americart counties and Federal) districts 
without a grand jury. 


Powers of the Grand Jury 


The grand jury looks into the crimi- 
nal matters brought before it by the 
district attorney. However, the grand 
jury itself has the enormous power to 
look into any crime of any sort, whether 
or not a complaint has been made. 

If the grand jury feels that the dis 
trict attorney has been covering up for 
criminals, the grand jury can investigate 
and indict him. If a local finance officer 
has suspicious records, he can be in- 
vestigated. And the same holds true for 
the mayor’s office and the governor's 
state house. 

Merely by asking the court, the 
grand jury can get its own detectives 
and its own prosecuting attorneys. In a 
sweeping move some time ago, a grand 
jury in New York threw out the district 
attorney because it felt he was blocking 
justice. 

The new prosecutor appointed to 
that jury by the court broke up the 
infamous “Murder Incorporated” — a 
gang that had terrified the nation. The 





Shield as well as weapon, the grand jury 


is the “conscience of the public’ in action 


eapon Against Crime 


prosecutor's name: Thomas E. Dewey, 
now Governor of New York State. 
But the power behind the prosecutor, 


the force of law and order, was a jury - 


of 23 ordinary citizens who knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

Back in the Midwest, the case of 
John Skelly is under consideration. It 
is very possible that the. officer who 
signed the complaint tells the grand 
jury he suspects the boy to be part of 
a well-organized crime ring. 

The jury is aroused. It tells the dis- 
trict attorney to investigate. No matter 
how far the trail leads, the “23 ordinary 
citizens” are after facts. And they can 
get what they’re after. 

For the grand jury has the power 
of subpoena—a command, backed by 
force, to anyone, anywhere, to testify. 

If the case warrants it, the grand 
jury can call on people in Maine, in 
California, in Washington, D. C. No 
witness can refuse to testify without 
running the risk of paying a heavy pen- 
alty. It is even doubtful whether the 
President could say no, although the 
matter has never been put to a test. 

Only the person charged with a 
crime can refuse to testify, on the Con- 
stitutional ground, guaranteed by the 
Fifth Amendment, that he need not 
be a witness against himself. 

But the term of a grand jury is fixed 
by law. Therefore, if the trail is hot and 
time is short, the jury can make a 
presentment. This is a public statement 
of its findings and a recommendation of 
what should be done by succeeding 
grand juries. 


How the Grand Jury Works 


The grand jury can also petition the 
court to extend its term until the busi- 
ness at hand is cleahed up. According 
to one of the country’s leading criminal 
lawyers, “No judge would tamper with 
a grand jury’s wishes.” 

A grand jury that stays beyond its 
term is called a “runaway.” Most fa- 
mous of the runaways is the Brooklyn, 
New York, grand jury that was set up 
to investigate gambling in 1949. After 
four years of investigation it could look 
back upon its indictment of a gambling 


ring leader who is now serving out a 
trial jury sentence. 

The same runaway grand jury was 
responsible for exposing 2 mammoth 
ring of vice, bribery, and curruption in 
New York City’s police department. 

Where did it get its start? From the 
notes of a newspaper reporter who had 
spent years tracking down the story. 
He merely told the grand jury that he 
had vital information and they listened 
to him. 

Any citizen can do what the reporter 
did. With information of crime, he can 
go to the prosecuting attorney’s office, 
a judge’s chambers, or directly to the 
foreman of the grand jury. 

If an alleged crime-ring is big enough 
and public indignation is high, any tax- 
payers’ association can petition the gov- 
ernor or state supreme court for a 
special grand jury. 

Regardless of how the investigation 
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begins—either by complaint or by the 
grand jury itself—the process of law 
runs the same course. Witnesses are 
heard separately. The district attorney 
questions them, but grand jurors can 
ask their own questions. 

Every word of testimony is recorded 
by a court stenographer. His records 
are secret. However, should an indict- 
ment result, grand jury testimony is 
open to the prosecutor. If a witness tells 
the grand jury one story and reverses 
himself before a trial jury, he has com- 
mitted perjury, for which he can be 
punished. 

At any time the grand jury can clear 
the hearing room of everyone but its 
own members. It can discuss the case, 
the witnesses, the evidence. It can call 
a judge for advice on questions of law. 
It can cail the district attorney for his 
interpretation or for new witnesses. 

But when the grand jury settles 
down to decide the question of indict- 
ment, it does this in secrecy. No one 
may question its decision or ask how 
each grand juror voted. 


The Public’s Conscience 


Most charges of crime can come be- 
fore the grand jury only within a cer- 
tain period of time after the criminal 
act has been committed. After that 
period the statute of limitations says 
the time has run out. The charges be- 
come a dead issue. Periods covered by 
the statute of limitations vary from state 
to state. Generally, however, the statute 
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If the grand iury finds sufficient evidence to warrant a trial on the charge, 
the case goes to court. There it is tried before a judge and a trial jury of 12. 
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of limitations runs two years for a mis- 
demeanor and five years for a felony. 
There is no statute of limitations on 
murder or kidnapping. 

But within the period covered by the 
statute of limitations, a case may come 
up again and again before successive 
grand juries until an indictment is 
handed up. 

Once a trial jury has reached a ver- 
dict, however, the grand jury can never 
again re-indict the accused on the same 
charge. That would be “double-jeop- 
ardy’—trying a man twice for the same 
offense. Double jeopardy is forbidden 
by the Constitution. 

In the case of John Skelly, for exam- 
ple, the grand jury could indict him for 
manslaughter. And if the trial jury ac- 
quitted him, the grand jury could indict 
him again—this time only for auto theft 
-and send him back for a trial on the 
charge of auto theft. 

As you read this, John Skelly has 
been indicted by the grand jury on two 
counts—for manslaughter and for auto 
theft. His trial by jury has not yet come 
up. For the grand jury, however, his 
was merely another case in dozens. 


Weaknesses of the System 

With its power to indict criminals 
and bring them to trial, the grand jury 
is a mighty protector of life, liberty, 
und the pursuit of happiness. No mat- 
ter how strong a man’s enemies may 
be, they can never rush him through a 
trial to conviction without first present- 
ing their evidence to 23 watchful 
people. 

With its powers of subpoena and 
investigation, the grand jury system is 
perhaps the citizen’s mightiest arm in 
keeping organized crime from his 
hearth and corruption and tyranny from 
his city hall. 

But in its very strengths lie the weak- 
nesses of the grand jury system. 


The 23 jurors are, after all, ordinary 
citizens. And in the legal world in 
which they suddenly find themselves, 
they may not know their rights and 
powers. Unscrupulous judges and dis- 
trict attorneys may keep them in the 
dark. 

Corruption in high places may color 
the complexion of the grand jury. 
Tainted fingers may be selecting chosen 
names. 

And more and more the web of 
organized crime is becoming too thick 
to be cut by ordinary grand juries. 


What's the answer? 

In many states grand jury associa- 
tions—made up of former grand jurors— 
are bridging the gaps between one 
grand jury and another. They keep 
their eyes on crime and criminals. They 
also publish literature explaining to 
prospective grand jurors the powers 
and rights of grand juries. 

The selection of the grand jury itself, 
accérding to one prosecuting attorney, 
should be handled in the state’s higher 
courts, where the judges are less likely 
to be subject to political pressure. 

Experts, too, are calling for more 
extraordinary and special grand juries. 
to keep pace with the rise of organized 
crime. 

In New York State the Grand Jury 
Association has been pressing in recent 
years, although unsuccessfully, for the 
establishment of “watchdog” grand 
juries in that state. 

“Watchdog” grand juries, according 
to the association, would provide ma- 
chinery to prevent rather than correct 
corruption. The “watchdog” grand 
juries would be impaneled twice yearly 
to sit for three-month periods. They 
would have the sole duty of investigat- 
ing the conduct of public officials. 

But no matter how powerful, plenti- 
ful, or carefully briefed grand juries 
may be, they are merely puppets unless 
there are citizens who really care about 
the community in which they live. 
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Adapted from a carteon by Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“Under Scrutiny’’—Grand jury is both the shield and weapon of the common citizen. 





HEN people grow up, the wise 

parent usually no longer inter- 

feres in their affairs. He sits back 
and hopes they have profited from the 
education and counsel he has given 
them in their youth. 

This, roughly, is the relationship to- 
day between Uncle Sam and his former 
“ward,” the Philippines. 

The young Philippine Republic— 
practically raised and educated by us— 
is now entering the last stretch of a 
prolonged and heated political cam- 
paign, the stormiest in its short history. 
The campaign will end on November 
10, when the people go to the polls to 
elect a President. 

The Filipinos take their politics seri- 
ously. The saying is that every high 
school graduate in the Philippines is a 
potential politician. 

For some seven months the nation 
has been rocked by camnaign oratory. 
Charges and counter-charges have been 
made by both sides. The political con- 
flict seems to center around personali- 
ties rather than policies, men rather 
than measures. 

“We point with pride .. .” say the 
Ins. “We view with alarm... .” say the 
Outs. “We stand on our record 2 
“It’s time for a change.” 

Sounds familiar? It should. It’s the 
old game of electioneering, part of the 
democratic process. You hear both 
sides. Then on election day, in the 
privacy of the polling booth, you cast 
your vote for the candidate who im- 
pressed you most. 


The Candidates 


Uncle Sam has been watching from 
the sidelines, keeping a benevolent eye 
on the political campaign in the Philip- 
pines. But he has painstakingly avoided 
being drawn into the controversy. 

The two contenders in the Presiden- 
tial race are both tough, hard-hitting 
campaigners. They are President Elpi- 
dio Quirino, running for re-election, and 
his challenger, Ramon Magsaysay (pro- 
nounced mog-sigh-sigh), the former 
Secretary of Defense. 

Elpidio Quirino, 63, was elected Vice- 
President in April, 1946, on the ticket 
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‘whichever candidate wins, we are sure of their friendship 
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with Manuel A. Roxas, the first Presi- 
dent of the republic. When Roxas died 
on April 15, 1948, Quirino succeeded 
him to the Presidency. On November 
8, 1949, Quirino was elected to a full 
term. 

Under the Philippine constitution, a 
President cannot hold office for more 
than eight years. Consequently, if Pres- 
ident Quirino is re-elected, he can keep 
his job only until April, 1956. He will 
then have to surrender it to the Vice- 
President—unless the constitutional pro- 
vision is changed. 

President Quirino is the leader of the 
Liberal party, which has been in power 
since the country became independent. 
He is a staunch supporter of U.S. for- 
eign policy and wants to continue the 
close ties between the two countries. 

Last summer, President» Quirino un- 
derwent surgery in the U.S. Despite his 
poor health, he decided to run for re- 
election. “To vindicate my record,” as 
he put it. 


Quirino’s rival for the Presidency is 
the colorful, 46-year-old Ramon Mag- 
saysay, standard bearer of the Nation 
alist party. The tough, tall (5 ft., 11 
in.) Magsaysay is a blacksmith’s son, 
born in western Luzon. In his youth, 
he had studied engineering at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, paying his 
way by working as a chauffeur. 

During World War Il, he com 
manded a guerrilla army of 10,000 
men. When peace came, General Doug 
las MacArthur named him Provincia] 
Governor. He ran for Congress and was 
elected. 

In September, 1950, President Qui 
rino appointed him Secretary of De 
fense and gave him broad powers to 
reorganize the army and take charge 
of the fight against the Huks, Commu- 
nist guerrillas. He carried out both tasks 
with spectacular success and bécame a 
national hero. 

Last spring, Magsaysay resigned as 
Secretary of Defense to run for Presi 
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literacy is still high in Philippines. Voters who cannot sign their names use 
thumbprint, as shown in this scene photographed during 1949 Philippine election. 
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dent. He has put up a strenuous cam- 
paign. His chief issue is clean govern- 
ment. 

Like his opponent, Magsaysay is 
strongly pro-U.S. It is an open secret 
that his popularity is very high with 
American residents in the Philippines. 

At the beginning of the campaign, 
there was also a third candidate in the 
Presidential race. He was Brig. Gen. 
Carlos Romulo, war hero, former Am- 
bassador to the U.S., and one time pres- 
ident of the U.N. General Assembly. 
But a few weeks ago General Romulo 
bowed out and threw his support to 
Magsaysay. 

So much for the electoral battle. Now 
the “arena” of that 


let us examine 


battle. 


Island Republic 
The ry consist of 7,000 plus 


islands (the actual number is unknown!) 
-of which 4,600 islands don’t even 
have names. Only 11 of the islands have 
an area of more than a thousand square 
miles each. The archipelago (chain of 
islands) stretches for 1,150 miles from 
north to south, and 682 miles from 
east to west. The total area of the 
Philippines is 115,600 square miles, ap- 
proximately the size of Italy. 

Lying about 500 miles off the south- 
east coast of Asia, the Philippines are 
strategically located for westward ac- 
cess to Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore. The islands form an essen- 
tial part of our Pacific defenses. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
20,000,000 inhabitants are descendants 
of Malay pioneers and native Negritos. 
Half a million of them are Moslems, 
another half million are pagans. Nearly 
all the rest are Christians. Four out of 
five of these are Roman Catholics. 

Eight languages and some 80 dialects 
are spoken in the Philippines. But 


Tagalog, Spanish, and English are rec- 
ognized as the official languages. 

The chief industry in the Philippines 
is agriculture. Seven out of ten Filipinos 
are either farmers or farm laborers. The 
size of the average farm is ten acres, 
but there are many large plantations. 
The main crops are rice, manila hemp 
(“abaca”), copra, sugar cane, corn, and 
tobacco. 

Copra, sugar, and abaca are the lead- 
ing exports. Cotton products, grains, 
and iron and steel manufactures are 
the principal imports. 

Manufacturing, which had made 
some progress prior to World War II, 
is still largely in its infancy. 


Growth and Independence 


The story of the Philippines until the 
time they became a U. S. dependency 
may be summarized in three clauses. 
They were discovered by Magellan in 
1521; conquered by Spain in 1565; and 
ceded by Spain to the United States on 
December 10, 1898, following the 
Spanish-American War. 

From the very beginning, it was the 
policy of our Government to prepare 
the Filipinos for independence. 

The United States may well be proud 
of its record in the Philippines. During 
the 48 years of its “stewardship” of the 
islands the lot of the Filipinos improved 
vastly. Public sanitation and health 
measures were introduced. The death 
rate was cut in half. Another startling 
result: in the last half-century the aver- 
age Filipino has grown five inches in 
height! 

Under American supervision, schools 
were established throughout the islands, 
and illiteracy was reduced from 90 per 
cent to 50 per cent. 

The war record of the Filipinos de- 
monstrated to the world that democracy 
pays off. They were virtually the only 
colonial people who fought against the 
Japanese. In the epic resistance at Ba- 
taan alone, more than 21,000 Filipino 
soldiers were killed. All told, there were 
about 100,000 Filipino casualties in the 
war. 

As promised by the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Independence Act of 1934, the 
Philippines received their independence 
on July 4, 1946. On that day, the U. S. 
flag was lowered over Manila and the 
Philippine standard raised. This marked 
the “birth” of the independent Philip- 
pine Republic. Said its first President, 
Manuel Roxas, “The American flag has 
been lowered from the flagstaffs of this 
land not in defeat, not in surrender, not 
by compulsion, but by the voluntary 
act of the United States.” 

But political independence has had 
its economic disadvantages for the Fili- 
pino people. Their national economy 
had been tied to the American market 
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for nearly 50 years. Most of their prod- 
ucts were imported by our country free 
of tariff duties. Their chief exports 
(sugar, copra, manila hemp) went al- 
most entirely to the United States. 


Economic Plight 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
provides for continued free trade with 
us for a period of eight years—i.e., until 
1954. But after that our tariff will be 
imposed on Philippine products. The 
tariff will start at five per cent of the 
normal rate and increase at the rate of 
five per cent a year. It will reach 100 
per cent by 1974. 

The Philippine government has re- 
cently requested a revision of the trade 
agreement. It wants some Philippine 
products admitted to the U. S. duty- 
free for an indefinite time. The United 
States is studying this request. 

Then there is the devastation wrought 
by World War II. The Philippines suf- 
fered as severely as any Allied country. 
A war had been fought on its soil. It had 
endured enemy occupation for three 
years. The total war damage has been 
estimated at $860,000,000. 

Uncle Sam generously pitched in to 
help out his former “ward.” Since 1945, 
American aid to the young republic— 
in the form of loans for reconstruction, 
payment of war damage claims, and 
outright grants—has totaled about $2,- 
000,000,000. 

But the postwar shortage of goods 
and materials caused prices to sky- 
rocket. The resulting inflation increased 
the cost of reconstruction and raised the 
cost of living. In June of this year, 
the cost of living in the Philippines was 
320 per cent above the 1941 level. 

Moreover, imports are outrunning 
exports. During the first five months 
of this year, the value of imports (goods 
purchased abroad) total 338,200,000 





pesos, while the value of exports (goods 
sold abroad) amounted to 321,900,000 
pesos. (A peso is worth 50 cents.) 


Prescription for Recovery 


In 1950, at the request of the Philip- 
pine government, former President Har- 
ry Truman sent a U. S. Economic Mis- 
sion to the Philippines, to find out what 
ails the fledgling republic and how to 
cure it. The Mission was headed by 
Daniel W. Bell, a banker and former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

The report released by the Mission 
was in the nature of a stern parent's 
warning to a prodigal son. The report 
declared that the Philippine Republic 
was wasting its money by importing 
luxury items instead of essential goods, 
such as food and fertilizer; that the 
profits of the rich was rising while most 
people remained poor. 

The “basic economic problem,” said 
the report, was “inefficient production 
and very low incomes.” 

Then it gave a “prescription” for 
Philippine recovery. Here are some of 
the reforms proposed in the Bell Re- 
port: Collecting more taxes from high 
income groups; providing more land to 
Philippine farmers; teaching better 
farming methods; developing new in- 
dustries and better transportation; dis- 
couraging the import of luxury items; 
improving public health, housing and 
education; permitting workers to or- 
ganize “free trade unions”; fixing min- 
imum wages; improving the govern- 
ment through a civil service system. 

Since then the Philippine Republic 
has turned many of these proposals into 
deeds. But much still remains to be 
done. Last December, Robert S. Hardie, 
an agricultural expert of the Mutual 
Security Agency, strongly urged that 
big estates be divided among landless 
farmers. Unless this is done, he de- 
clared, it will be impossible to develop 
“a stable and democratic economy.” 

However, the economic picture in 
the Philippines today is brighter than 
at any time since World War II. In- 
dustrial production and food output 
are both rising. Exports are increasing. 
Retail prices are at a record low. The 
purchasing power of the peso is higher 
than ever. There has also been a size- 
able increase in tax collections. But gov- 
ernment spending still exceeds govern- 
ment revenue. 


Mutual Defense Alliance 


Also on the credit side of the Philip- 
pine ledger is the victory scored by the 
government against the Communist-led 
guerrillas, the Hukbalahaps. (This name 
has been shortened by headline writers 
to “Huks.”) 

At one time the Huks numbered 
15,000, and were a serious threat to the 


government. From hidden bases in the 
mountains they swept down at night 
on defenseless villages—pillaging, loot- 
ing, murdering. This went on for sev- 
eral years after World War II. Then 
the government forces under the lead- 
ership of Magsaysay organized an in- 
tensive, nationwide manhunt. 
Magsaysay used both force and per- 
suasion. Thousands of the Huks were 
captured or killed in action. But other 
thousands were induced to surrender 
by Magsaysay’s offer of free land to 
repentant Huks. These were permitted 
to homestead on the underpopulated 
island of Mindanao. Today, only the 
hard core of Huks is still holding out. 
Slowly, despite its many troubles, 
the young Philippine Republic is grow- 
ing in strength. It has played an im- 
portant part in the United Nations. Its 
former Foreign Minister, Carlos Rom- 
ulo, served with distinction as president 
of the General Assembly. Some 1,200 
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Philippine officers and men fought un- 
der the U. N. flag in Korea to check 
Communist aggression. 

Though the Philippines are inde- 
pendent, they have not been completely 
cut adrift from their former “Mother 
Country.” We have assumed the moral 
responsibility of protecting the young 
republic from foreign attack. A mutual 
defense pact between the two countries 
was signed in August, 1951. 

The Philippine Republic has been 
called “America’s show window in the 
Orient.” Free and flourishing, it serves 
as a living example to the people of 
the Far East that democracy—not Com- 
munism—provides the greatest oppor- 
tunities for a happier and richer way 
of life. 

Whichever candidate wins the Presi- 
dential election on November 10, the 
American people are confident that 
U. S.-Philippine friendship will remain 
firm and unbreakable. 


Senior Scholastic map 


Philippines consist of 7,000-plus islands, are about as large as Italy. 
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Education—For Us or Against Us? 


HE ancient Romans had a word for 

it. Into the word “educate” they 
packed the meaning, “to draw out” or 
“to lead out.” The great aim was to 
train the mind to be free—to prepare it 
to move boldly from the known into the 
unknown. And always to check to see 
whether what had been accepted as 
true really met the test of new knowl- 
edge. 

Communism turns this word upside 
down. It claims to be the source of 
what we might call “official truth” on 
every subject. Communist rulers use 
education to “pump in” ready-made 
ideas and to conquer the minds of their 
subjects. 

Here is a story, a story that really 
happened, which illustrates what edu- 
cation means in America. 

After Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation, it was widely agreed that the 
slaves had to be liberated in both mind 
and spirit through education. White 
and Negro Americans joined forces to 
provide learning opportunities for for- 
mer slaves on the road to full freedom. 

One of the great institutions for 
Negro advancement was Tuskegee In- 
stitute, in Macon County, Alabama. It 
was founded by the great Negro leader, 
Booker T. Washington, who was him- 
self born in slavery. 

One morning Booker T. Washington 
took a white friend of the school, Mr. 
Jesup, into a nearby field to meet Dr. 
George Washington Carver. Dr. Carver 
was an agricultural chemist destined 
to become world famous. 


Teaching and Telling 

The scientist was measuring out a 
beaker of soil, unaware of his guests. 
When Dr. Carver felt the presence of 
his visitors, he turned and bowed. “I 
hope I haven't kept you gentlemen 
waiting,” he said in his high, musical 
voice. “Mr. Jesup, I’ve been looking 
forward to your visit all morning.” 

After exchanging a few pleasantries, 
Mr. Jesup asked, “Is it true, what they 
tell me, Professor Carver—you can make 
dead and dying soil come alive through 
education?” 

The shy Carver shook his head and 
smiled. “No, Mr. Jesup, but God can. 
I believe education is man’s highway to 
God’s wisdom. You see that patch of 
tomatoes? My students and J spent a 
lot of time and study finding out what 


God asks of us to make His earth bring 
forth such fine fruit.” 

“Biggest tomatoes I ever laid eyes 
on!” exclaimed Jesup. “But that crop 
on the next patch looks mighty poor.” 

“You see, Mr. Jesup,” Dr. Carver ex- 
plained, “That soil was worn out bear- 
ing cotton year after year. My experi- 
mental patch here was restored by 
growing a few crops of peanuts and 
plowing the vines under.” 

“Could you teach the poor farmers 
of Macon County that trick?” asked 
Jesup. 

Booker T. Washington answered with 
his characteristic enthusiasm. “Professor 
Carver could teach them many things. 
We could help make this the most pros- 
perous county in Alabama, sir. Carver 
here could take their problems into his 
laboratory—what he calls ‘God’s Little 
Workshop’—that is, if we only had a 
way to put the laboratory on wheels 
and take it to them. You have to show 
farmers on their own land before they'll 
think enough of education to come over 
to the school.” 

Carver took advantage of the pause. 
“You know, Mr. Jesup, there’s a big 
difference between telling a mian and 
teaching him. When you teach him 
right, he soon learns how to tell him- 
self.” 

“You don’t have to sell me on your 
ideas,” Jesup protested. “I came out 
here to tell you personally that I've al- 
ready outfitted a special wagon for your 
laboratory. It’s out there in the barn 
now.” 

“That’s indeed handsome of you, Mr. 
Jesup,” beamed Carver. “If you don't 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be en- 
lightened."—George Washington 


“A basic objective of education .. . is 
to develop mature personalities. [The 
mature person] has the ability to form 
opinions and to stand up for them, with- 
out abandoning a willingness to accept 
such compromises as do not violate fun- 
damental convictions.’’—Official Report 
by Commissioners of Education of the 
Northeastern States, 1952, entitled: 
“Education for Citizenship.” 


mind, sir, I'd like to call it, ‘Jesup’s 
Wagon.’” 

So it was that month after month 
Dr. Carver and his students drove 
“Jesup’s Wagon” from farm to farm, 
testing and demonstrating. They made 
many discoveries. For one thing, they 
found a special kind of clay, from which 
fine paint could be made. The farmers 
—and townsfolk too—learned to make it 
and use it to preserve their homes and 
add color and beauty to their lives. 
From this clay Dr. Carver also re- 
created a rare Egyptian blue. A profit- 
able new industry grew up. 


“Partnership with God” 


From being one of the poorest coun- 
ties in the South, in a few years Macon 
developed into a showplace. Dr. Carv- 
er, working with the farmers, found 
more than a hundred uses for the lowly 
peanut as a food and in industry. It 
helped not only to restore the worn-out 
soil but to lift the whole level of life. 

Carver used to say to those who 
came from miles around to study at 
Tuskegee, “This partnership with God 
is giving us a lot of benefits.” 

In 1943, the year Dr. Carver died, 
a teacher from Bombay, India, visited 
the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D. C. “If you'll let me have 
these pamphlets by Dr. Carver,” he 
said, “I'll sell most of my clothes and 
fill my luggage with them. What Dr. 
Carver writes abeut the peanut is im- 
portant to India. My students will trans- 
late Dr. Carver's pamphlets for our 
villagers.” 

“Strange that you should be so taken 
with the work of this Negro scientist,” 


.mused the American official. “Your pro- 


duction of peanuts is already considera- 
ble, isn’t it?” 

The Indian teacher nodded. “But our 
people have little conception of what 
can be done with the peanut to improve 
their lives. So far they have just ex- 
ported peanut oil, and sometimes at a 
very low price.” 

“T see,” said the official. “Still, only 
a few of those pamphlets deal with 
peanuts.” 

“I’m even more interested in Carver's 
methods of education,” said the Indian 


™ teacher. “He shows how to help people 


to help themselves—not only how to use 
their land, but how to use themselves 
to the fullest of their abilities.” 





Communist Education 


Let us contrast that idea with the 
following story of what Communist- 
trained teachers are doing today in such 
satellite countries as Poland and Hun- 
gary. . 

“Do you believe in God?” asks the 
teacher of a seven-year-old girl. When 
the little girl nods shyly, the teacher 
says Craftily, “Well, then, why don’t 
you ask God to send you the candy 
vou want so much?” 

Later the teacher inquires whether 
God answered the request. The child 
shakes her head. “Well, try this,” ad- 
vises the teacher. “Say a prayer to our 
good Comrade Prime Minister.” 

To her delight, the little girl finds 
some candy in her desk the very next 
day. “You see,” explains the teacher 
who put it there, “You get nothing from 
God. He doesn’t exist. Everything good 
comes from the leaders of the Com- 
munist party.” 

This cheap deception, widely re- 
ported by refugees from behind the 
lron Curtain, is practiced in more com- 
plicated forms throughout the commu- 
nist education system. History is dis- 
torted and doctored to serve the inter- 
ests of the Communist party. From the 
kindergarten through adult education, 
lies about other countries are taught 
systematically as the truth. Even science 
is dictated contrary to fact and evi- 
dence. 

Stalin' once told H. G. Wells, the 
British historian, “Education is a weap- 
on whose effect depends on who holds it 
in his hands and at whom it is aimed.” 

Accordingly, education under com- 
munism is a means of controlling peo- 
ple, of training them to accept the 
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What Education Is Used for Under Communism 


propaganda of the party and to obey 
the rulers unquestioningly. No teacher, 
scholar ur student is free to seek the 
truth by finding and testing real evi- 
dence. Whatever theory, idea or dogma 
may seem to serve the immediate in- 
terests of the party leaders is pro- 
claimed to be the “true” one. Then all 
teaching and research must support and 
implant this dictated “truth,” no matter 
what facts and experience may show to 
the contrary. 

For example, the entire Communist 
propaganda-education machine was 


Dr. George Washington Carver, the great Negro scientist, shown here in his labora- 
tory, believed education to be a powerful tool to help people to help themselves. 


geared in 1951 to teach the “big lie” 
that the U. S. Army in Korea was wag- 
ing germ warfare. The Soviet Union 
vetoed every proposal in the U. N. for 
an impartial, scientific investigation of 
this charge. Free scientists in many 
countries ridiculed the clumsy, made-up 
stories and the photos offered as evi- 
dence by the Chinese Communists. 


Truth—a Powerful Tool 
Under freedom, education 
learners the sacred right to know the 
latest findings of study and research, 
and to seek truth without political in- 
terference. People are taught to look 
for the right answers in the right places 

with the right tools. 

Local control of public education and 
independence for private schools and 
colleges in our country help to protect 
teaching and research from centralized 
political interference. We rely on free- 
dom of inquiry for the discovery and 
dissemination of truth 

The important thing is that truth- 
as it meets the tests of time, experimen 
tation, and experience—becomes a pow- 
erful tool in the hands of free people. 
It enables them to build a better society 
for themselves. 

Under communism, 
weapon in the hands of dictators, to be 
used in their drive for more power 
against the people’s interests. In free 
countries, education, like government, 
is by the people, of the people and, 
most important, for the people. 

Free education rests on free speech. 
So next week we'll contrast freedom of 
speech with controlled propaganda. 


gives 


education is a 





Green Light for Atom Power 


We’‘re ready to harness the 
atom to generate electricity on a 
large scale. 

Plans for this country’s first big 
electric-power plarit run by atomic 
energy were announced by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
AEC, a civilian agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, controls the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy 
—both civilian and military. 

Scientists believe the atomic elec- 
tric plant may usher in a “new in- 
dustrial revolution” as important as 
the first use of steam power to run 
machines some two centuries ago. 
The projected plant is expected to 
begin producing electricity in three 
to four years. The Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation will be the prin- 
cipal contractor. Other companies 
will share in the construction work. 

The cost is estimated at $30,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. It will be paid 
largely by the Government. The 
plant will be designed to produce 
at least 60,000 kilowatts of electric 
energy—enough to supply a city of 
75,000 people. It will be built near 
one of the present atomic installa- 
tions (Oak Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, 
Ky., or Portsmouth, Ohio). 

Atomic electricity will be more ex- 
pensive than power produced by 
coal or falling water. An AEC expert 
once estimated that power produced 
by the first atomic power plant 
would cost five or six times as 
much as electricity does now. How- 
ever, as experience in the new field 
increases, costs may be lowered. And 
atomic power—even if costly—may 
permit industries to develop in 


deserts and other remote places that 
lack water power or coal. 

How will the atomic power plant 
produce electricity? 

In present steam power plants, the 
heat of burning coal turns water to 
steam. This steam spins a generator 
to produce electricity. In the atomic 
power plant, heat from a controlled 
atomic explosion would turn water 
into steam. 

Since December, 1952, the U. S. 
has been producing electricity on a 
small scale from an experimental 
power plant in Arco, Utah. Great 
Britain is building a 50,000-kilowatt 
atomic power plant and hopes soon 
to begin work on a larger one. 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE 

Meanwhile, the Navy is develop- 
ing an atomic engine to run a sub- 
marine. The first such atomic-pow- 
ered sub, the Nautilus, will soon be 
launched at Groton, Conn. The 
Navy believes she will travel faster 
and farther than any submarine ever 
built. She will have power enough 
to cruise underwater for months. 
The power plant for this submarine 
will be tested in the globe pictured 
below. 

What's Behind It: Since World 
War II the AEC has concentrated 
on building up our supply of atomic 
bombs for defense purposes. This 
gave Russia an excuse to charge that 
we were interested solely in the 
destructive power of the atom. Act- 
ually, the U. S. Tong ago put atomic 
energy to peacetime use in the form 
of radioactive isotopes used as “trac- 
ers.” Electric power production from 





WORLD’S BIGGEST BALL 


The power plant for the first atomic 
submarines will be tested in this globe, 
erected at West Milton, near Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on grounds of the General 
Electric Company’s Knolls Atomic Pow- 
er Laboratory. The ball is as high as an 
18-story building and weighs three thou- 
sand eight hundred fifty tons. Five 
miles of welding join the inch-thick 
steel plates. The globe will eventually 
be half buried in earth. Inside, it will be 
a sort of “bathtub” where conditions at 
sea can be simulated. 


International News photo 


the atom would be another conquest 
of the atom for peaceful uses. 

Nothing is known of Russian plans 
for préduction of electricity from 
atomic energy. 


Air Force Security Case 


is a man a security risk because 
close relatives may have Commu- 
nist sympathies? 

A U. S. Air Force regulation states 
that a member of the Air service 
who has a “close and continuing” 
assqciation with persons “sympa- 
thetic” to communism may be re- 
garded as a security risk. Under 
this regulation, a board of three Air 
Force colonels last month recom- 
mended that First Lieutenant Milo 
J. Radulovich, 27, be dismissed from 
the Air Force Reserve. Final de- 
cision is up to Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold E. Talbott. 

Lieut.. Radulovich joined the Air 
Force at 17. He helped set up a 
secret weather station at Thule, 
Greenland, now one of the chief 
U. S. bases in the Arctic. In 1952 he 
left active duty and became a phys- 
ics student at the University of 
Michigan. He kept his officer’s com- 
mission in the Air Force Reserve. 

In August he was ordered re- 
lieved of “all assignments and com- 
missions.” He had the choice of re- 
signing from the service or facing 
a hearing. He chose to have a hear- 
ing. 

The board of Air Force colonels 
heard no evidence that Lieut. Radul- 
ovich was disloyal to the United 
States. But charges were made that 
he kept a close association with his 
father (who allegedly had received 
copies of pro-Communist newspap- 
ers) and his sister (who allegedly 
had marched as a picket in pro- 
Communist demonstrations ). Names 
of the accusers were never revealed. 

Lieut. Radulovich’s father emi- 
grated to the U. S. in 1914 from 
Serbia (now part of Yugoslavia). 

Lieut. Radulovich told newspaper- 
men: “A person can pick his friends 
and associates but has no choice in 
his parents or relatives.” He said he 
was a Democrat, and had never dis- 
cussed politics with his father or 
sister—both “mature adults perfectly 
capable of doing their own thinking 
just as I am capable of thinking for 
myself.” 





Appearing on the Edward R. Mur- 
row “See It Now” television pro- 
gram, he wondered whether his own 
children would, in later years, be re- 
garded with suspicion because of the 
charges against their father. 

What's Behind It: The New York 
Times commented in an editorial: 

“Neither the Air Force nor any 
other sensitive agency of the Gov- 
ernment can afford to retain secu- 
rity risks; but it ought to be equally 
obvious that the very broad powers 
under which security risks can be 
dismissed must not be abused. No 
man has an inherent right to Gov- 
ernment employment; but to fire a 
man as a security risk . . . is to blot 
his career. To fire him not because 
of any evildoing on his own part 
but merely because he has a relative 
who may or may not be a bad secu- 
rity risk . . . is to carry things un- 
comfortably close to the totalitarian 
technique.” a 

When asked about the case, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
said: 

“This is one of those difficult cases 
where you don’t want to do any in- 
dividual an injustice . Perhaps 
someone who cannot resolve this 
conflict between his family and his 
country would be better off to make 
his living somewhere else . . . Doubt- 
ful cases in my view should be re- 
solved in favor of the nation, not the 
individual.” 


Nobel Medicine Awards 


A Briton and an American 
share this year’s Nobel Prize for 
Medicine. 

Dr. Fritz Albert Lipman, 54, a 


professor at Harvard University 
Medical School, and Dr. Hans Adolf 
Krebs, 54, a professor at Sheffield 
University in England, share the 
prize. It has a value of about $33,- 
000. The Caroline Institute of Medi- 
cine in Stockholm, Sweden, makes 
the awards. 

Both winners were born in Ger- 
many. They fled from that country 
when Hitler came to power. 

Dr. Lipman is an authority in the 
field of biosynthesis (the study of 
how the body grows from the food 
we eat). He discovered co-enzyme 
A (a chemical substance that plays 
a part in nearly every biological 
process. ) 

_ Dr. Krebs received the award for 
explaining the working of the “citric 
acid cycle,” by which our bodies 


U. N. TOURISTS—‘“Citizens’’ of George 


International News photo 


“Junior Republic’ toured U. N. Head- 


quarters in New York with Henry Ford Il as their guide. Mr. Ford is a member of 
the U. S. Delegation to U. N. General Assembly. Oct. 24, eighth birthday of 
U. N. was observed in 74 countries and territories. Here group visits room of 
Economic and Social Council. George Junior Republic was set up 58 years ago 
at Freeville, New York, by William George, a manufacturer. Object was to help 
teen-agers who had to make a “second start.” ‘Citizens’ join voluntarily, study, 
earn their own livelihood, get paid in Republic’s own currency (Republic dollar 
equals 50c), help pay their own way, make their own laws, run their own 


courts, impose and enforce 
change sugars and fats into energy. 

Nobel Prizes are awarded annu- 
ally under the terms of a trust fund 
set up for the purpose by the late 
Alfred Nobel, inventor of dynamite. 
See last week’s news pages for 
award of the Nobel Prize for Liter- 
ature to Winston Churchill. 


Planning Korea Talks 


A conference about a confer- 
ente was under way last week at 
Panmunjom in Korea. 

Under the Korean truce agree- 
ment, a peace conference was sup- 
posed to have started by October 28. 
Instead, U. N. and Communist rep- 
resentatives who met at Panmun- 
jom October 26 were only talking 
about plans for the proposed con- 
ference. 

At the first session a clash devel- 
oped. The Reds demanded that neu; 
tral nations be invited to the peace 
conference. 

Arthur H. Dean of the U. S., repre- 
senting the U. N., proposed that the 
preliminary talks at Panmunjom con- 
sider only the time and place of the 
peace conference. He said that he 
was not authorized to discuss who 
should attend. 

The U. N. General Assembly voted 
in September that the Korean peace 
conference be limited to the nations 
that fought in Korea, plus Russia. 


sentences. 


Most become successful citizens. 

Dean proposed that the Korean 
conference begin on November 23. 
He suggested that it be held in Hon- 
olulu, San Francisco, or Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Dean told newspapermen, “If we 
cant get a decision in ten days or 
two weeks, we probably can’t get 
any agreement at all.” 


PRISONER TALKS STALLED 


Meanwhile, it was doubtful when 
—if ever—the Communists would 
continue trying to persuade “non- 
repatriate” Chinese and North Kore- 
an war prisoners to go back to their 
Communist homelands (see last 
week’s news pages). 

But one of the 23 Americans who 
had originally refused to come home 
changed his mind without even be- 
ing coaxed. 

The Yank who chose freedom is a 
Virginia mountaineer. He is 23-year- 
old Corporal Edward S. Dickenson 
of Stone Gap, Va. His parents live 
in a remote cabin, high in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

Dickenson was a rifleman with the 
8th Cavalry Regiment of the Ist 
Cavalry Division. He was captured 
nearly three years ago. He had en- 
listed in the Army on March 31, 
1950. 

“I want to come back with my 
own people,” he told reporters. “I 
don’t want to live with the Commu- 
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nists. Communism is not my be- 
lief. I believe in my own way of 
life, and I don’t want to live with 
them any longer.” 

Asked why he had originally de- 
cided to join the Reds, he hinted 
that one reason was trouble with a 
girl back home. “She sent a ‘Dear 
John’ letter, if you know what that 
is,” he said. (This in G. I. slang 
means a letter from your girl saying 
she loves someone else. ) 

Cpl. Dickenson sent an appeal to 
the remaining 22 American non-re- 
patriates. “Boys,” he wrote to them, 
“take the advice from me and come 
on back to this side. I have found 
out that Communists have told noth- 
ing but lies to us. They only want 
us for their benefit. Boys, your loved 
ones are calling day and night for 
you all to come back to them.” 

Back home in Stone Gap, Dicken- 
son’s parents were overjoyed. 

Commenting on the Dickenson 
case, President Eisenhower declared 
that he sometimes wondered why 
more of our soldiers had not suc- 
cumbed to Communist propaganda. 

He felt this way, the President 
explained, because of the meager 
education given to our people as to 
what their obligation is to a free 
form of government, what it means 
to support it, and what it takes to 
keep it and pass it on. 

Defense Department officials 
urged greater efforts to make our 
military men understand the “why” 
of their jobs and to get a grasp 
of world problems. The armed forces 
already have a program of troop ed- 
ucation and information, but in 
many units it has not been fully suc- 
cessful. 

More than 10 per cent of the men 
who entered the Army since the 
Korean War started had less than a 
fourth grade education. 


Laos Gets Independence 


Laos, in French Indo-China, is 
the latest colonial area to “‘grad- 
vate”’ to freedom. 

France signed a treaty last month 
declaring Laos to be “fully inde- 
pendent and sovereign.” However, 
the treaty requires Laos to remain 
inside the French Union. 

Observers were not sure whether 
this gave France the right to decide 
foreign policy for Laos. The French 
Constitution, which created the 
French Union, does not clearly de- 
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Christian Science Monitor 
A Communist ‘Free Thai’ government 
has been set up in the southern part of 
Red China. It seeks to gain Red support 
among people of the “Thai” racial group, 
who live throughout southeast Asia. 


fine its purpose and powers. The 
French Union consists of France 
and all French-controlled areas ex- 
cept Morocco and Tunisia. 

Laos (see map) is ruled by a king, 
who shares power with a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Most of the 1,169,000 
people are Buddhists. Many of the 
people live in tribes. There are-few 
good roads, but valuable woods from 
the forests are floated south by way 
of the Mekong River. Several months 
ago Communist forces invaded 
northern Laos but later withdrew 
from most of the country. 

Laos, Viet Nam, and Cambodia— 
three former French colonies in 
southeast Asia—have been granted a 
good deal of self-government since 
World War II. They are taking ad- 
vantage of the “little war” in In- 
do-China to demand more freedom. 

For the past seven years French 
and Indo-Chinese troops have been 
fighting Communist guerrillas in 
Viet Nam. This war has cost the 
French 75,000 casualties and four 
billion dollars. 

The French launched a large-scale 
offensive against the Reds last 
month. But the operation has been 
described as “punching at air.” The 
Communists had withdrawn most of 
their forces from the area under at- 
tack and the French met with little 
resistance. 

The Red tactic is not to oppose 
large concentrations of French 
troops, but to raid and attack weak- 
ly defended areas. 


Friend from Pakistan 


Cortland, N. Y., looked as much 
like Pakistan last month as an 
American town possibly could. 

Cortland is a city of 18,000 pop- 
ulation in central New York. Pak- 
istan is a Moslem country of 75,000,- 
000 persons in Asia. But these two 
far-distant places got together in 
friendship on Cortland’s recent “Pak- 
istan Day.” 

Pakistani flags flew on Cortland’s 
Main Street. Stores displayed Pak- 
istani products. And Syed Amjad Ali, 
Pakistan’s ambassador to the U. S., 
was in town with his head wrapped 
in a turban made of six yards of 
white and gold muslin. 

Months ago a Pakistani official 
remarked that it would be nice if 
some small U. S. town became in- 
terested in his country. Someone 
suggested Cortland. The idea grew. 
Cortland schools studied the life, 


« manners, and problems of ‘Pakistan. 


Club groups instructed adults in 
Pakistan’s history and culture. 

Cortland’s mayor, Robert H. Kerr, 
plans to visit Pakistan this winter. 
An exchange of students is planned 
between Cortland State Teachers 
College and the University of Pesh- 
awar in Pakistan. 


New West Berlin Mayor . 


West Berlin—a defiantly democrat- 
ic outpost deep inside Communist 
territory—has a nw mayor. He is 
Walther Schreiber, 69, who suc- 
ceeds the late Ernst Reuter (see news 
pages, Oct. 7 issue). 


Quick a 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


Strike out each phrase that is NOT 
true. 

1. Laos is in (the French Union; 
Southeast Asia; Viet Nam; the British 
Commonwealth). 

2. Israel (is populated chiefly by 
Arabs; borders on Syria and Jordan; be- 
came independent after World War II; 
has grown greatly in population through 
immigration; is friendly with the nearest 
neighboring countries). 

3. Atomic energy (has no peace-time 
uses; is a destructive war weapon; is 
developed, in the U.S., under direction 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; can 
be used to produce electric power). 

(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 
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A Job for the “Veep” 


HE late Thomas R. Marshall of 

Indiana, who was Vice President 
of the United States under Woodrow 
Wilson, enjoyed a reputation as a 
teller of humorous tales. 

One of Tom Marshall’s stories 
gives a clue to his situation. Accord- 
ing to Tom, “Once there were two 
brothers. One ran away to sea; the 
other was elected Vice President. 
And nothing was ever heard~ of 
either of thém again.” 

Few Vice Presidents have been so 
well known to the public as the run-. 
ning-mate of John P. Wintergreen in 
the musical comedy, Of Thee I Sing. 
Perhaps you remember him—the 
man to whom George S. Kaufman 
and Morrie Ryskind gave the im- 
mortal name of Alexander Throttle- 
bottom. Most of his time was spent 
in the park, feeding the squirrels. 


Oft-Forgotten Man 

Why has the Vice Presidency so 
often been a doorway to oblivion? 

One reason is that the Constitu- 
tion gives the Vice President so little 
to do. Aside from the method of his 
election (Article If and the .12th 
Amendment), the Constitution says 
only two things about him: (1) In 
case of the death or disability of the 
President, his duties shall devolve 
upon the Vice President. (2) The 
Vice President shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote 
except in case of a tie. 

Another reason for the Vice Presi- 
dent’s lack of importance is the way 
he has usually been chosen. He is 
picked in the closing hours of the 
national conventions of the two ma- 
jor parties by a group of weary dele- 
gates impatient to go home. He is an 
afterthought to the man who has 
been chosen for President. And al- 
most invariably he is a_ political 
choice—a man who can “balance the 
ticket” because he carries weight 
with some groups of voters or some 
section of the country. 

Rarely have the conventions, or 
even the voters, considered ability 
and experience in choosing a Vice 
President. They seem scarcely to 
realize that they are naming the man 
who may step into the White House 
at any moment if something should 
happen to our Chief Executive. 

And this is no idle hazard. Seven 
of the 33 men who have been Presi- 
dent have moved up from the Vice 


Presidency on the death of the Presi- 
dent—more than 20 per cent. Only 
three of these men (Theodore Roose- 
velt , Calvin Coolidge, and Harry S. 
Truman) were later elected Presi- 
dent in their own right. 

There have been, of course, some 
distinguished men who were Vice 
Presidents, among them John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, who suc- 
ceeded Washington in the Presi- 
dency; Daniel D. Tompkins of New 
York; John C. Calnoun, the great 
Southern leader; Adlai E. Stevenson, 
grandfather of the recent Democratic 
candidate, who was Vice President 
under Cleveland; and Theodore 
Roosevelt. And there have been one 
or two dubious characters like Aaron 
Burr, the duellist, and Schuyler Col- 
fax, who was deeply involved in the 
corruption of Grant’s regime. But the 
great majority have been of blame- 
less but relatively minor caliber. 

Presiding over the Senate is a nec- 
essary, but hardly a difficult job. The 
Vice President decides points of or- 
der, recognizes members, and puts 
questions to a vote. But his powers 
in control of legislation and commit- 
tee appointments are distinctly less 
than those of the Speaker of the 
House. He is not a Senator himself 
and therefore cannot enter the de- 
bates or vote, except to break a tie. 
(In an eveniy balanced Senate this 
power may sometimes be important. ) 
But, as Vice President Richard Nixon 
remarks, his Senate job “takes only 
10 per cent of his time. 


Recognizing these facts, many 
Presidents have made efforts in re- 
cent years to give their Vice Presi- 
dents more authority and respon- 
sibility. Beginning with Calvin 
Coolidge, it has been customary for 
the Vice President to sit in Cabinet 
sessions. President Eisenhower has 
made the National Security Council, 
which plans our basic policies, the 
most important agency in the Gov- 
ernment. By law, the Vice President 
is a member of it and takes part in 
its decisions. Mr. Nixon presides 
over these meetings when the Presi- 
dent is absent. 


Real Job Today 

This is one of many evidences of 
the high regard in which President 
Eisenhower holds his young. Vice 
President, Dick Nixon. Mr. Nixon 
also represents the President at many 
important social functions, welcomes 
foreign dignitaries, and has had an 
influence on key legislation. 

Now Mr. Nixon and his attractive 
wife, Pat, are off on a round-the- 
world tour through some twenty na- 
tions, from New Zealand to Libya. 
This is not only a recognition of the 
increasing importance of Asia in our 
foreign policy planning. It gives Mr. 
Nixon valuable experience and 
knowledge of the great world prob- 
lems that may scme day face him, It 
is evidence that the Vice Presidency 
under this Administration is going 
to be a real job, filled by no Throt- 
tlebottom. —KENNETH M. GovuLp 





International News photo 


President Eisenhower says good-bye to Mr. Nixon before start of V-P’s trip. 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. THE PHILIPPINES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_a. Geographically, the Philippines 
may be described as 
1. a peninsula 
2. an archipelago 
3. part of the mainland 
4. a sub-continent 
_-b. The country which controlled 
the Philippines before 1898 was 
1. Russia 
2. Spain 
3. United States 
4. Great Britain 
The population of.the Philip- 
pines is about 
1. 1,500,000 
2. 10,000,000 
3. 20,000,000 
4. 100,000,000 
_d. During most of World War II, 
the Philippines were occupied 
by 
1. China 3. the Huks 
2. Russia 4. Japan 
All of the following men have 
been prominent in recent Philip- 
pine politics, except 
1. Elpidio Quirino 
2. Ramon Magsaysay 
3. Carlos P. Romulo 
4. Manuelo Luzon 
About 70 per cent of the Fili- 
pinos earn their living in 
. agriculture 
2. mining 
3. service industries 
. manufacturing 
. All of the following are impor- 
tant exports from the Philip- 
pines, except 
l. sugar 
2. hemp 
. Under the present tariff laws, 
Philippine goods may enter the 
United States 
l. free 
2. on payment of 5 per cent duty 
3. on payment of a 10 per cent 
duty on sugar only 
. on payment of a 10 per cent 
duty on all imports 
All of the following are official 
languages in the Philippines, 
except 


3. wheat 
4. copra 


1. Chinese 3. English 

2. Tagalog 4. Spanish 

The relationship of the Philip- 

pines to the United Nations is 

that of 

1. an applicant for admission 

2. a member 

3. a country that has been de- 
nied admission and plans to 
apply again 

. a country that has not yet 
applied for admission 


ll. GRAND JURY 


On the line to the left of the terms 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the explanation in Column B 
which best matches it. 


Column A 

indictment 
. presentment 

district attorney 
. subpoena 

perjury 

statute of limitations 
. double jeopardy 


Column B 
. refusal to testify because the 5th 
amendment offers __ protection 
against self-incrimination 


. an order requiring a citizen to ap- , 


pear before a legal body 

. period of time during which a 
person must be charged with the 
commission of a crime 

. finding by a grand jury that a 
crime has been committed 
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trying a persen for the same 
crime more than once 

. placing a criminal on parole 

. false testimony that is given under 
oath 

. represents the state in an action 
against an accused person 

. recommendations of what should 
be done by a future grand jury 

. political influence affecting the 
work of a grand jury 


ill. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the ggaph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


. Crime in the U. S. has increased 
steadily since 1944. 

2. Between 1944 and 1952 the 
total number of persons arrested 
more than doubled. 

3. The figures in the graph are 
taken from “Treasury Men in 
Action.” 

. Crime in the U. S. has increased 
because juvenile delinquents are 
not punished severely enough. 

5. In 1946 the total number of 
persons arrested was about 
600,000. 


iv. TOP SECRET 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument in favor of sharing 
our knowledge of secret weapons with 
our allies and an “A” if it is an argu- 
ment against it. 

1. Military exercises by our allies 
are unrealistic. 

2. Potential enemy agents have 
been screened out by our allies. 


3. Atomic secrets were given away 
by scientists who worked for 
our British allies. 

. Since we are sharing men, we 
should share weapons. 

. There is a large minority of 
Communists among our allies. 

. History indicates that allies can 
become enemies. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Magsaysay (modg.si.si), Ramon (ra. 
mon’ )—Philippine statesman and military 
leader. 

peso (pa‘.s6)—Monetary unit used in 
the Philippines. 

Quirino (ké.r€’ nd), Elpidio (él.pé’ 
dy6)—Philippine statesman. 

Romulo (r6’ mu.l6), Carlos—Philippine 
statesman, former president of United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Roxas (rd' his), Manuel (mia.nwél’ )— 
Former president of the Philippines. 





By HARRY SYLVESTER 


N MOST days the streamliner did 

not stop at the little brick station. 
Had anyone been near it today, he 
would have seen the long line of silver 
cars move across the sage, slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, as though it were 
some great anachronistic beast gradu- 
ally realizing it had come into the wrong 
historical place and time. 

Reluctantly it stopped, a porter in a 
white coat dropped lightly to the 
ground, followed by a boy of about 
thirteen or fourteen. The boy jumped 
from the car before the porter could 
place the extra steps. Then the porter 
reached in and took down a single 
expensive leather bag. Almost before 
he had placed it on the ground, the 
train started to slide away. The boy 
shook the porter’s hand and the man 
swung aboard. 

In a minute the train had disap- 
peared, gone like a snake in the reach 
of sage, and the boy was alone in the 
November sun. It was a hotter sun than 
he had thought November’s might be 
and he moved into the rhomboid sha- 
dow of the station. There he sneezed: 
the mountain shade was colder, too, 
than he had thought it to be. He 
wondered why his father had not been 
waiting and debated whether he would 
have to sit long enough to make it 
worthwhile taking a jacket out of the 
bag. He decided he wouldn't have to 
wait that long and moved back into the 
sun. He hoped an Indian might come 
by. He’d never had a real chance to 
talk to one. 

After five minutes passed unevent- 
fully, the boy went out onto the wide, 
graded dirt road. He walked alorg it 
for a few rods and startled a road- 
runner which loped wildly from left to 
right across the dirt. Chaparrel-cock, 
the boy decided. He pulled out of a 
pocket a copy of Birds of the South- 
west and found that he had guessed 
right. It made him feel good. When he 
looked up, he saw that something on 
the road was kicking up a thin‘ red 
column of dust. November, he thought; 
what must it be like here in August? 

The new station wagon eased to a 
stop with his father already opening 
the right-hand door. A stranger in a 
broad-brimmed hat was at the wheel. 
“Sorry we're late, Jimmy,” his father 
said. “That train was running early. 
Buck, here, says it sometimes does 
along the stretch. It’s wild country.” 

“That’s okay,” the boy said. He felt 
awkward reaching up for his father’s 
kiss on the cheek. Mr. Carteret picked 
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What he saw filled him with an emotion 


that he did not recognize as shame 


A Proud People 


up the bag and carried it to the station 
wagon. The driver had gotten out and 
was standing there smiling at them as 
they came up to him. He was about 
forty, anyhow a few years younger 
than the boy’s father, the boy decided, 
and taller, fully six feet. “Meet Buck 
Young,” Mr. Carteret said. “Best guide 
in the region.” 

“Hello, Jimmy,” Buck 
heard a lot about vou.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” the boy said. 
They shook hands. 

“How do vou like this part of the 
world?” 

“So far I like it fine. I saw a chap- 
arrel-cock while I was waiting.” 

“You're likely to see almost anything 
if you wait around here long enough. 
Ready fer some good hunting?” 

“IT guess so.” The boy accented the 
last word. He sat with his father in the 
second of the three seats. “Seen any 
good football games lately?” his father 
asked. 

“All the school’s home games. We 
beat Peddie this year.” 

“I hadn’t known,” his father said. 
“You must have a good team this year.” 

“Haven't lost a game all season. Only 
that tie with Hill.” 

“I was thinking,” Buck Young said, 
his eyes on the road ahead. “I was 
thinking that if Jimmy has only these 
three or four days around Thanksgiving 
and one of them a Sunday, we better 
go after the antelope tomorrow.” 

“Why don’t we leave it up to him?” 
Mr. Carteret said. “He’s supposed to 
be back at school’ Monday. We could 
fly him back except his mother wouldn't 
like it.” 

“What do you say, Jimmy?” Buck 
asked. 

“J don’t care what we go for. I'd like 
to meet some Indians as much as any- 
thing.” 


said. “I've 


“Oh, you'll see them, all right.” 
Buck’s voice changed. 

“What tribe is around here?” the boy 
asked. 

“Almost all Pueblos, if you can call 
them a tribe. A few Navahos drift up 
now and then. You'd get tired of seeing 
them if you lived out here. They aren't 
much.” 

“IT don’t think I would.” He laughed 
breathlessly. 

The car pulled off a secondary road 
onto an expanse of graveled clearing 
cut out of a slope of great pines. In 
another month, the new inappropriate 
Tudor building would be a ski-lodge; 
already the racks stood before it. Over 
an early supper, the boy afd his father 
decided that tomorrow they would go 
for anteloje on one of the nearby table- 
lands. 

In darkness the next morning, Buck 
Young knocked on the Carterets’ door 
and said in his professionally cheery 
voice that it was time to come and get 
it. At breakfast only one other table 
had diners, two middle-aged Texans, 
silent and not liking the early hour. 

It was still dark when Buck put the 
carbines and knapsacks into the station 
wagon. The mountain road dipped into 
a great valley full of shadows and rose 
gradually into light and toward a mesa 
pushed sharply up like a fist against a 
brightening eastern sky. The frost pat- 
terns on the windshield began to melt 
slowly; a wedge of mallard flew low 
across the road. 

Buck took the car off the graded dirt 
road and onto a narrower and rougher 
one that climbed diagonally along the 
face of the mesa. Above them on a 
natural wall or outcropping of sand- 
stone, stood two Indians. The younger 
wore a pair of dungarees and a deer- 
skin jacket, the older one’s principal 
garment was a_ pink-and-white mail- 
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order blanket. Each carried a deer rifle 
loosely im the hollow of an arm. 

Between them stood two rough, 
shaggy-coated ponies, one in color a 
dirty buff, thé other—the boy noted 
happily—a real pinto. Across the buff 
pony was slung the carcass of a six- 
prong deer. The Indian pigtails had 
strips of white and faded red cloth 
braided into them. 

The Indians watched the car with a 
mild curiosity. The younger might have 
smiled at the boy’s questing, turning 
head. Jimmy turned to Buck and said: 
“Couldn't we stop? I want to talk to 
them.” 

“I guess we could but I don’t think 
we should. What do you want to talk 
to them for? Ask your father.” Buck 
tried to make it light and faintly amused 
but couldn’t quite. 

“How about it, Pop?” 

“Whatever Buck says. He’s running 
this expedition.” 
“He'd only 

Carteret.” 

“I'd rather talk to them than shoot 
an antelope,” the boy said. “I really 
would.” 

“All right then.” Buck said. He 
stopped the station wagon. The boy 
leaped out of the car and walked to- 
ward the Indians. The fresh morning 


be disappointed, Mr. 


wind made his eyes water. The Indians 
had already turned and, leading their 
mounts, were descending the winding 
road. Hearing the boy, the younger 
Indian stopped and watched him come 
up to them. The older went on a few 
more paces with the buff pony and 
paused. His eyes grew faintly amused. 

“Hey,” the boy said. “You had good 
luck, didn’t you?” Now that he was with 
them he knew embarrassment. He 
waited for something, part of him 
waited with expectancy and delight; 
he thought it might be to hear whether 
or not they spoke his own tongue. 

“We did all right,” the young Indian 
said. “What you going after on the 
mesa, antelope?” 

“That’s right. How did you know?” 

“That’s where they're shooting them, 
on this mesa. You'll get one.” 

“That’s what Buck said. We need 
special permits to shoot antelope. Just 
this one week in the year.” 

“Yes that’s right; I know.” The young 
Indian started to turn away to where 
his companion was already starting 
slowly downward again. “Good luck.” 

“How come you got a deer when this 
is antelope country?” The boy w s re- 
luctant to let the other go. 

The Indian paused again, turned and 
looked at him, a glance oblique and 
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was used to pay sala- 
ries. In Virginia, pastors 
were given three hams 
a month, while 














New England 
school teachers 
were generally 
paid two hams for 
a year’s ‘tuition in 
arithmetic. 








Americans like meat; this year 
we will consume about 141 
pounds per person. Meat helps 
keep us healthy because it 
furnishes muscle-building 
protein, valuable vitamins and 
minerals and other food factors. 
Rich in iron and copper, 

meat is a good blood builder. 








sardonic. “Oh, we just shoot what there 
is to shoot.” He turned and went along 
the road. The boy stood there watching 
him go. The Indian was straight and 
proud as the boy had known the Indian 
would be. The older Indian just walked 
along in his mail-order blanket. 

The boy returned to the station wag- 
on and got in. “Well, what did you find 
out?” his father said. 

“He said what Buck said—that we 
were sure to get antelope up here. They 
had a deer. I suppose because a deer 
is more meat than an antelope.” 

“That’s not why,” Buck said. “It’s 
that they don’t allow Indians to hunt 
antelope. The antelope are on the big 
ranches and the only reason the:ranch- 
ers let you shoot them is that the ante- 
lope get too many and begin to use up 
the winter pasture. They don’t let the 
Indians in on the antelope shooting.” 

“That's very interesting,” Mr. Cart- 
eret said. The boy said nothing. 

Now the road was hardly more than 
a pair of ruts in the earth, vanishing 
into distance and the last tags of night 
mist. More mallard got up from a near- 
by slough, banked heavily as soon as 
they had momentum, and flew in a 
shaping wedge to the south. The boy 
watched them go. 

“There they are,” Buck said. At first 
the boy thought Buck meant the mal- 
lard, but the pointing finger leveled at 
the horizon. The boy could see noth- 
ing. Then he saw them, tiny, bouncing, 
stiffly frisking shapes with legs and 
straight horns like the fine lines of an 
etching. In the long, subtle prairie shad- 
ows the animals seemed for a moment 
no more than a group of bounding, 
rhythmical lines, the armatures for a 
group of marionettes, animated but as 
vet unfleshed. 

“Now,” Buck said in a calm voice, 
“we'll park this wagon in that little 
grove here and out of sight. We can 
begin our stalk from the trees.” 

Two or three cottonwoods rose out 
of surrounding clumps of Chinese-red 
willow shoots. Buck took the carbines 
out of the racks and handed the boy 
his with a half “dozen shells. Even 
through his gloves the boy felt the 
metal’s chill. He loaded the magazine 
but left the chamber empty. Then he 
followed the two men to the edge of 
the grove nearest the herd of antelope. 
The beasts could still be seen, outlined 
on top of the little rise. Some were mov- 
ing slowly away, a few stood quiet, two 
or three cropped nervously, between 
raisings of their heads, at the pale 
bunchgrass. 

“Actually,” Buck said, “we could try 
a shot from here. But if we missed, 
that particular herd would be eight 
miles away in no time. I think we'd 
better try a stalk.” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Hs. DOES THE ‘HIGH COST OF 
DATING’ AFFECT YOU?” That’s 
the subject for discussion in today’s 
“Jam Session,” and here’s what you 
had to say about it: 

In general, the fellows seem to feel 
pretty philosophical about the prob- 
lem: “Sure, entertainment is expensive 
these days,” they say, “but if your girl 
is cooperative, you don’t have to spend 
too much money. And, depending on 
how much money you have, you can 
take expensive dates—or leave *em.” 

The majority of the girls, too, aren’t 
bothered much by the “money” ques- 
tion. They maintain that if a girl’s con- 
siderate of a boy’s wallet, she'll not be 
“dropped” for financial reasons. 

However, many of you aired some 
opinions very different from those of 
the majority—so let’s look at excerpts 
from some of your letters: 


I get an allowance of two dollars a 
week, and it’s usually gone in about 
two days. Since I’m a girl, I don’t have 
to use it for dates, but if I were a boy, 
I'm afraid I would just have to cover 


my eyes every time I saw a girl. How- 
ever, I really don’t think it’s a girl’s 
fault if a boy spends “too much” on her. 
Most girls are just as happy on a Coke 
or movie date as they are at a big 
dance. 


Ada Phelps 
Jefferson (lowa) H. S$. 


Since I have just turned 17, dates 
have become an important thing to me. 
I always consider date money well 
spent. Because I earn my own money, 
I do not go in for expensive dating, 
and most girls seem to want to co- 
operate. 

Eugene Veach 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Texas 


The boys who have after-school] jobs 
are best able to face the cost of dating. 
Even so, a boy has to plan his budget. 
The average movie date runs you, if 
you're lucky, roughly $2.50. This in- 
cludes $1.50 for the movie, 25 cents for 
popcorn, and 75 cents for sundaes or 
milkshakes, and jukebox. It doesn’t in- 
clude transportation, which is also the 
boy’s problem. The effect on girls is 
that they have the problem of getting 
dates. 


Robert Valle 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


If a boy goes out for sports, then it’s 
hard for him to have an after-school 


job, and it can cost quite a bit to spend 
an evening with a girl. It’s all right for 
your parents to give you an allowance, 
but it’s too expensive for them to sup- 
port your girl friend, too. 


Dave Dillon 
Campus School 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


The youth of today, because of the 
high cost of dating, miss out on much 
of the good entertainment—like formal 
affairs, legitimate plays, and concerts. 

Ruth Baldwin 


East H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


We organized a club which meets. 


once a week at the home of a member. 
After the meeting we dance to records, 
watch TV, or drink Cokes. We save 
money and we have fun. 

Claudia Cooper 


Vashon H. S. 
S?. Louis, Mo. 


I solve my date-clothes problem by 
budgeting. When my clothes start look- 
ing rather shabby, I start saving im- 
mediately to replace them. So you see, 
it’s what you do with what you have 
that counts. 


Barbara Richard 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


I’m not affected too much because I 
don’t get dates that often. I think $5.00 
is plenty for a date. I make my money 
on Saturday driving a pop truck. 

Joe Goffoli 
Steubenville (Ohio) H. S. 


We thoroughly discussed the prob- 
lem in our English class. We think it is 
a big problem to the girl as well as to 
the boy. The girl feels she must have 
nice clothes, and the boy has to pay for 
the date. We think most students would 
rather date more often at less expense 
than have an expensive date only once 


in a while. On an average date, a boy 
' 


usually spends about $3 on a car, $1.25 
on a show, and $1 for “eats.” A special- 
occasion date depends on how “spe- 
cial” it is. A girl can always suggest that 
they stay home for the evening to play 
records or watch TV. The boy doesn't 
have to “go all out” and spend all his 
money on the girl every date. 


Dianne Daly 
Rushville (ill.) H. S$ 


The high cost of dating is a problem 
which only a boy has to face. The girl 
gets away with the price of lipstick; the 
boy pays the bills. One date a week is 
all I can afford. But if I get lonesome 
and she’s baby-sitting, it doesn’t cost 
anything to help her out. 

Dick McMaster 


East H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I think if the boys who have cars 
would spend less of their money buying 
junk to hang on their cars, they’d have 
the money they want for dating. 

Sylvia Heideman 


Campus School 
Cedar Falls, lowc 


Formula: At least two or three coup- 
les mixed with a stack of popular rec- 
ords. Add a game of charades; stir in 
homemade cookies, Cokes, and happy 
talk. 

We make a small investment and 
gain a big dividend. 

Diane Alger 
Catholic Central H. S. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Next “Jam Session” question: (for 
boys) WHAT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL GIRL? or (for girls) WHAT’S 
YOUR IDEA OF THE IDEAL BOY? 
How would you define a “good date’’? 
What qualities do you value most in a 
friend? Are they the same qualities 
you value in a date? For instance, 
would you date a boy or girl who’s a 
good dancer, but who shares few of 
your other interests? Would such a 
person be a good friend for you? How 
important are qualities like sincerity, 
a sense of humor, thoughtfulness, man- 
ners, good looks, being a good conver- 
sationalist, ete.? Which are most im- 
portant in a date? Which are most 
important in a friend? Or are they all 
equally desirable in friends and dates? 
Write and tell us what you think and 
be sure to mail your letter by Novem- 
ber 25 so that it will be eligible for the 
next “Jam Session.” Send it to: “Jam 
Session,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street. New York 36, N. Y. 





Got these facts in your head 
about Breakfast and Bread ? 


A lot depends on the food you eat. It can help you feel better — 
look better —even get better grades. The questions and answers 
below are about breakfast—an important meal —and bread —an 
important food. See if you know the answers and, just for fun, 


try the questions on your folks, too. 





1. What's a good way to start the day? 


* Eat a good breakfast. Breakfast is the meal which 
breaks your period of longest fast. Your. body 
is short of energy and all essential nutrients. The 
food you eat at breakfast gives you these values 

when you need them mest and can use them 
most efficiently. There is no substitute for a good 
breakfast. Eat a good breakfast every day. 








2. What is a good breakfast? 

The basic breakfast pattern endorsed by many 
authorities consists. of fruit, cereal, milk and 
bread and butter. Enriched bread supplies you 
with lots of energy, plus many important nutri- 
ents you need for growing. Follow this basic 
breakfast pattern and include enriched bread, 
not only at breakfast, but in every meal every day. 


3. Can bread help you dance better? 


To be a good dancer takes grace, practice and 
energy.. Enriched bread certainly helps out 
with the energy. Bread starts to release fuel for’ 
energy almost as soon as it is eaten. It contin- 
ues to release this energy steadily over a long 
period. Try a piece of toast and jam as a mid- 
afternoon snack, for instance, and.see how it 
picks you up—gives you more pep! 


© 1953, AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION. CHICcAco 





, Here’s Looki 


“Here’s Looking at You?” is planned 
to help make you better to look at—to 
help make you, from head to toe, the 
kind of person who presents an attrac- 
tive appearance to others. 

We're going to give you tips on how 
to look and feel your best. Perhaps 
you'll have some of your own that 
you'd like to share with others through 
this column—or special questions about 
your appearance that you'd like to ask. 
If so, write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
a6, M.. Bs 


Q. Is it good to use hot water to 
wash your face? I use a hot water rinse 
and follow it with cold water. 


A. For ordinary cleansing, it is not 
necessary to wash your face with hot 
water. Warm water and soap will do a 
good job. Very hot water opens the 
pores of the skin, and doesn’t get your 
face any cleaner than warm water, Al- 
ways finish with a cold rinse. 


Q. Is it all right to cut the cuticles 
of the fingernails? 


A. Once you start cutting cuticles, 
they're likely to grow in unevenly. The 
best way to care for cuticles is to push 
them back gently after washing your 
hands, using an orangewood stick. If 
they are very hard, soften them with a 
little cream or oil. To get jagged cuti- 
cles back into shape, use a liquid cuticle 
softener available in any dime store or 
drugstore. 


& 


For Men Only (But Girls Can Read 
This, Too!) . . . A famous expert on 
men’s fashions offers these tips on good 
grooming: 

Shiny suit collar? Wring out a cloth 
in hot vinegar, put it on the wrong side 
of the collar, and press with a hot iron. 

When you're having a suit pressed 
by the tailor, ask him to “roll” the 
sleeves instead of putting a crease in 
them. The press lasts longer and looks 
better. 

Instead of rolling up your clean socks 
into a ball when you put them in a 
drawer, fold them so that the pattern 
shows. This makes it easier to find the 
pair you want. 

When you get dressed, put on your 
pants (slacks for girls) first, then your 
shoes. This saves the cuffs and keeps 
the insides of your trousers clean. 

Gay ties and patterned shirts don’t 
mix. With a striped shirt, wear a plain 
tie; a plain shirt can take a patterned 
tie. (This goes for girls so far as skirts 
and blouses are concerned.) 


A Comb for Your Dome! Clean teeth 
—and all of them—are what your comb 
must have to do a good job. So toss out 
those broken combs and start afresh. 
When you buy a new comb, choose a 
good one with rounded teeth. (Sharp 
teeth may scratch your scalp.) And 
don’t forget that every comb you own 
needs a weekly dunking in soap and 
water. A good time to do it is when you 
wash your hair. 


ng At You! 


Double Duty . . . Make your hand 
cream or lotion do double duty by 
keeping your elbows as well as your 
hands velvety soft. Dark, roughened 
elbows are a jarring note with short 
sleeved dresses and blouses. Fortunate- 
ly, rough elbows respond: quickly to a 
little care. Cream them—and see the 
difference in a few days! 

o oO ° 

Sitters’ Jitters . . . Male or female, 
fidgeting can be just as much of a 
handicap to your appearance as grease 
spots on your clothes. Check these 
common bad habits and see which 
ones you should break: 

Boys: Constantly fingering your tie; 
hitching up your trousers; smoothing 
back your hair; swinging your key ring; 
cracking your knuckles; pulling at your 
ear lobes; scratching your head; chew- 
ing at your fingers; whistling under your 
breath; twisting your legs around chair 
rungs. 

Girls: Constantly clutching at slip- 
ping shoulder straps; hitching up yow 
stockings (or girdle); smoothing out 
your skirt; twisting your ring; pulling 
at your bracelet; fingering your hair; 
picking at your nails; crossing and re 
crossing your legs. 

ro ° oO 

Ker-choo! During sniffle weather, 
tuck an extra handkerchief or tissue in 
the pocket of your overcoat. Then you 
won't have to dig into trousers or purse 
when you have a sudden need to blow 
your nose. 


SMILE TO LOOK YOUR PRETTIEST! 


Put a sparkle in your smile with healthy teeth. Have regular 
checkups and eat a balanced diet. Brush teeth twice a day, 
after each meal if possible. Alternate between two good 
toothbrushes. Use dental floss to remove food between teeth. 


Colgate-Palmolive 


Helena Rubenstein 


Outline your smile with only a light touch of lipstick. 
Thick, heavy lipstick gives the face a coarse look. Best 
color for teen-agers is clear red or pink. Avoid dark or pur- 
plish tones. Be careful of lipstick smudges on your teeth. 





This school rule 
| helps 
NN America rule the skies 


Jet plane being refueled in flight: Three squadrons of Republic F-84G Thunderjets like this completed a historic 
10,895-mile flight-from Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, to Tokyo. Each is powered by the famed Allison J35 engine. 


OMETIMES you may wonder why you have to 
learn and remember equations like F equals MA 
— (force equals mass times acceleration). 


Well, if you’re interested in jet engines, this basic 
law of physics is mighty important to know. For 
that’s how they work. 


Air is taken in the front end of the plane and ducted 
to the engine. There it is compressed , mixed with fuel 
and ignited. As the gases from the combustion ex- 
pand, they rush out of the tail pipe at very high speed. 
Then applying another textbook rule, Newton’s third 
law of motion*, the reaction from the action of the 
escaping gases thrusts the airplane forward. 


The amount of this thrust, or force, is equal to the 
mass of the air blown out, multiplied by its change 
of speed relative to the tube. Or F equals MA. 


Working with the principle, our engineers have ad- 
vanced the quality and performance of jet engines, 
built by the Allison Division of General Motors, 
far beyond the standards of the original models. 
And what’s more, these Allison jets have accu- 
mulated more than 3,000,000 hours in the air—an 


unsurpassed record that includes experience in every 
condition of training, alert and combat. 


So, it just goes to prove once again that many of 
today’s great scientific advances have their begin- 
nings in elementary classroom physics or math or 
chemistry. 

And that explains why General Motors will continue 
to find a need and a place for budding engineers who 
learn their classroom lessons well. 

*“Every action produces a reaction, which is equal in force 
and opposite in direction.” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


*“More and Better Things for More People” 


Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM 
DIESEL - UNITED MOTOR SERVICE - AC SPARK PLUGS - ALLISON 
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Gsterbrook PEs... 


--. with a choice of points for every writer 


For Christmas Giving... 
(For Yourself, Too) 


Esterbrook is the pen everyone likes because 
with an Esterbrook you can choose 
the right point for any writing style, 
for any writing job. Another thing, 
with Esterbrook Pens the point 
is renewable. Should a point ever 
get damaged, simply unscrew 
the old point and screw in a 
new one. At pen counters 
everywhere. 


more than 28 different styles. 


(Above) 

ESTERBROOK 

POCKET SET. 
A comfortable writing Esterbrook 
Pen and matching Push-Pencil. 
(Push the top to feed the lead.) 
Pencil holds 12 sticks of lead. 
Writes for months without reloading. 
Choice of regular or thin lead models. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
The World's Most Personal Fountain Pen 








A Proud People 


(Continued from page 24) 


“A stalk is half the hunt for me,” Mr. 
Carteret said. “By all means let’s stalk 
them.” 

The bov discovered that he trembled 
faintly. Even in the sun it was cold. 
By bending as they walked, the men 
were completely hidden from the beasts. 
In this fashion they moved perhaps a 
hundred and fifty yards and then as 
they came up the'rise they paused again 
and watched the antelope over the edge 
of it. In a few places the sage grew 
shoulder-high; Buck indicated they 
should crouch and make for the nearest 
tall patch. 

Before coming to a little crest they 
lay down and began to belly up to the 
top. Now the antelope came into plain 
view and the boy could see the white 
patches on the breasts. None of them 
were feeding. The bright jonquil-col- 
ored light touched and made sharp all 
the shades of color; the boy could see 
the mark of the eyes in the heads. 

“Now,” Buck said, “—the thing is for 
each of us to pick his antelope and let 
the others know which he’s aiming at. 
Take your time, the wind is toward us. 
If you want a head, shoot for a buck; 
if it’s meat, pick a doe.” 

Following a half minute or so of 
silence, the boy’s father said: “I’m aim- 
ing at that big buck on the crest of the 
rise.” The boy glanced from his animal 
—he didn’t know whether it was buck 
or doe—at the extreme right of the 
group to look at the one his father had 
marked. It seemed the biggest of the 
herd, its head high, looking toward 
them. 

“Are we all ready?” Buck said. 

The boy wanted to say he wasn’t 
ready but found he couldn’t speak. He 
tried hastily to line up his sights on 
the animal at the far right. “I have that 
big doe to the left,” Buck said. “I'm 
going to count three. Fire on three.” 

The boy’s eyes watered in the wind. 
But his sights stayed on the beast he 
had chosen. The little rise made an al- 
most perfect rest for prone rifle fire. 
But when Buck had said three and the 
thunder was in his ears the boy had 
still not fired. When he squeezed the 
trigger, his animal was running with 
the others—except for one that lay kick- 
ing on the ground and another limping 
badly as it trailed the fleeing herd. They 
ran in enormous bounds and the boy 
watched them ge before rising and fol- 
lowing the men. 

They passed the dead doe without 
stopping and moved unhurriedly on to- 
ward where the wounded beast limped 
along. The rest of the herd vanished. 
Buck and Mr. Carteret began to take 
long shots at the antelope and after 











each shot—the distance between hunter 
and hunted remaining about a half mile 
—the wounded animal would dash 
wildly for a few rods. Then the animal 
stopped moving and just stood there | 
while the hunters came up to it. 

“Here’s your chance for a shot, Jim- 
my,” Buck said. “A good chance to 
practice.” 

But the boy who, until then, had 
really not known what he might do if 
called to shoot an animal under the} 
circumstances, immediately knew that 
this was not what he wanted. What he 
did want remained obscure but. he 
knew he did not want this—to shoot an 
antelope or any beast this way. He 
didn’t even begin to raise the carbine. 
“No,” he said. 

“Why not?” his Rather asked. 

“I want one of the others—a live one.” 
His voice had thickened with some- 
thing he would be years knowing was 
a kind of anger. 

“You want me to take it, Mr. Cart- 
eret?” Buck said. 








“All right.” 

The carbine roared again, and when 
the boy looked the antelope lay still. 
Then with his father he walked back to 
get the car-and drive it to where Buck 
had bled the animals and was waiting 
for them. 

Returning to the edge of the mesa, 
they met the Texans, each with an ante- 
lope, but no more Indians. On the drive 
back to the lodge the boy was quiet. 
His father and Buck talked happily 
about the hunt and planned tomorrow’s 
for quail. The boy kept telling himself 
he should feel as they did, but he felt 
no way at all. The talk of quail revived 
him; he had shot them over bird dogs 
in the East. They were something he 





knew about, and besides were less of a 
being than the animals. 

The next day they drove southward | 
along the main highway before turning | 
off at right angles onto a dirt road. That | 
in turn led through a notch in the low | 
foothills until it came to a little series 
of vegas or meadows, each more or less 
boxed in by the hills and soft ridges. 

“This is the place,” Buck said. 

“You mean we aren't going to use 
dogs?” the boy said. Overnight he had 
become more forthright. “I thought | 
maybe some of the local people might | 
have a pointer or setter we could use.” | 

“Son,” Buck said, “this isn’t like the 
East. There’s so much quail here ‘you 
don’t need a dog. Look!” 

The boy saw them running, dodging 
through the maze of pifion and the 
barky trunks of sage. They were slate- 
gray and he did not think at first that 
they were quail. Then he was at the left 
end of a line of three, fifty or sixty 
yards apart, moving through the sage. 


le 


| 





It was jump-shooting, with no dog to 


... the amazing new 


Air-SUSPENSION Bus 


Tell your classes about Grey- These bellows float the entire 
hound’s famous Highway Trav- _ body of the coach on air .. . elim- 
eler...the revolutionary new inating road shock and vibration. 
bus which replaces conventional Ride the Highway Traveler 
metal springs with rubber-nylon yourself! There’s no extra fare 
air bellows ... giving you the on this extra-fine coach . . . for 
world’s smoothest ride! trips anywhere in America! 


GREYHOUND 


(a pais ior ten alg thls lors 6d Lenosmas st, sole 
able for classroom decoration or visual aid. Contains details 
on Greyhound Expense-Paid Tours to all parts of America. 
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eit.... 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any-language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 








NOV. 13 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 
13? That is the deadline for your 
chance to win fine prizes and a 
Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 

The subject is: “What I expect 
my education and school activities 
to do for me.” There are two divi- 
sions—one for senior (grades 10, 
11, and 12) and one for junior 
(grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) high school 
students. Seniors should write a 
letter of 500 words or less addressed 
to Royal Portable Contest, c/o 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Letters by 
juniors should be 350 words or less. 

There are many interesting ap- 
proaches. Would you like to become 
a business executive, actor, doctor 
or nurse, lawyer, engineer? Write 
how you expect your education and 
school activities to help you achieve 
your life ambitions. 

For full details see the Royal 
announcement in the November 4 
issue of this magazine. And be sure 
to get your letter in the mail by 
midnight, November 13, 














point the birds but only the sudden, 
wild shirring upward and outward of 
the gray balis of wing and feather. 

The coveys were smaller and scat- 
tered more on the rise than did the bob- 
white quail of the East, and the slate 
color blended surely into that of the 
terrain. The boy missed four or five 
times before dropping one with a long 
shot, a good thirty-five yards. 

They had reached the far edge of the 
vega, marked by a low hill. The boy 
joined them and they compared kills. 
Buck had shot four, his father three, 
and the boy had his one. Buck sug- 
gested they hunt back over the same 
ground for singles and then go over 
the rise at the other end and into an- 
other meadow. Once more in line, the 
boy found himself less atremble. Often 
the singles or a pair would wait until 
he was on them before rising to fly di- 
rectly back of him in the direction from 
which he walked. But he learned to 
whirl, holding his fire until the gun had 
cleared the men on his left, then lead- 
ing the curving bird, putting the sights 
on the flecing gray, then moving them 
ahead of it. He got two on the way 
back. They climbed the rise and were 
in another, larger vega. 

This meadow was open at one end, 
revealing a limitless prairie view ahead, 
broken only by a low flat line that the 
boy finally recognized as the roof-line 
of a pueblo by the serrated beam-ends 
against the sky. “Indians,” he said, that 
astonishment and delight still in him. 

“That’s San Jacinto Pueblo,” Buck 
said. 

“Then this must be Indian land we're 
hunting,” Mr. Carteret said. 

“That’s right,” Buck said. “If we 
spread out again, I think we'll get some 
really good shooting this time.” 

Ahead of them as they moved for- 
ward, coveys of birds ran, seeming to 
scatter, almost as though they were 
dulled beads of quicksilver. Then other 
quail rose almost from under the hunt- 
ers’ feet and the guns sounded again, 
sharp in the November air. 

Now it seemed to the boy that these 
birds were easier to hit than the bob- 
white, not because they were less elu- 
sive—for if anything they flew harder— 
but because there was less high cover. 
This accounted, he guessed, for their 
apparent reluctance to fly until the 
hunters were almost upon them. 

The boy had now increased his bag 
to four and thought his father and Buck 
might be near the limit of ten, when 
he noticed between himself and the 
pueblo a solitary horseman. The horse 
approached the hunters neither swiftly 
nor .\owly but at a kind of unhurried 
canter; then the boy was distracted by 
one of the many jack-rabbits that in- 
habited the vega. The jack’s frightened 
leap from cover raised a single quail 


and the boy covered it, following the 
hard flight with new confidence in his 
accuracy, moving the muzzle slightly 
ahead as the bird went into a long 
glide, and firmly squeezed the trigger. 
The bird fell in a straight line and the 
boy ran forward to get it. 

When he had retrieved the bird, he 
turned to locate the others and saw his 
father and Buck talking to the horse- 
man, an Indian. The boy walked over 
to the trio. The Indian was astride a 
horse instead of a conventional pony. 
The horse was mettlesome and the In- 
dian had trouble keeping his face to- 
ward the men on the ground. The boy 
heard Buck say: “Tell the governor of 
the pueblo that I got something else to 
do with my time than go see him.” 

“Anyone that hunts this land has to 
pay three dollars,” the Indian said. 
“That's the way it’s been for a long 
time.” 

“I’ve hunted here before and never 
paid any three dollars,” Buck said. 
“Anyhow, if I wanted to pay why would 
I have to go see the governor?” 

“So he can give you a paper, a kind 
of license.” 

“This kind of hunting is worth three 
dollars, Buck,” Mr. Carteret said. “Let 
me give him nine dollars and be done.” 

“No,” Buck said. “It’s the principle of 
the thing.” He kept looking at the In- 
dian and did not turn to answer Mr. 
Carteret. “Tell the governor I never 
heard of no one paying. Ask him by 
what right he wants to be paid.” 

The boy had been watching the In- 
dian talk and try to manage the horse 
at the same time. A change, unreadable, 
took place in the man’s face; he turned 
the horse and took off for the pueblo at 
a gallop. 

“How do you like that?” Buck said 
in a tone that expected no reply. 

“What?” the boy said. 

“They want to be paid for hunting on 
their land.” 

“Well, let’s pay them,” the bey said. 
He could hardly know it then, but the 
words marked a step in the direction 
of his manhood. 

“Heck, no,” Buck said. “We can’t let 
you and your pop run around throwing 
your money away like that. Now we— 
he and I—have almost our limit. How 
many you got?” 

“Four.” 

“Then you'd better get going if you 
want to shoot your limit before lunch.” 

The boy’s feelings were not simple 
nor his thought clear. It seemed pos- 
sible that the Indian might return with 
others, with violence. It was true that 
all Indians were peaceful now, but it 
seemed to him that people in whom as 
much pride yet resided as he had seen 
in the young Indian of the previous day, 
might yet possess an accompanying 
violence. He spoke none of this to either 
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of the men but in a kind of duty, re- 
sumed his hunt across the vega. He F: | 


had dropped two more of the scaled 
quail when he noticed the horseman 


returning. He was alone. 

They paused and watched the In- 

dian ride up. The boy noticed that * 
Buck now stood with the automatic - 
shotgun held in both hands, loosely 


across his thighs as though it were You get more energy from oatmeal 


heavier than it was, a kind of barbell. 
The Indian reined in before them 4 
Ba Fam aise Hm at orb than from any other whole-grain cereal! 

“The governor says you have to pay.” aie: 

“I told you to tell the governor we 
weren't going to.” 

“He says you have to. He got a rul- 
ing—some kind of ruling two years ago 
from the Department of Indian Affairs.” 

“Oh ‘them—” Buck said. 

“T still think . . .” Mr. Carteret began. 

Now Buck’s head moved and he al- 
most shouted. “I don’t care what your 
governor or the Indian Affairs people 
say. And if you don’t get out of here 
I'm going to dust that horse of yours 
off with bird shot.” 

“Oh, you're a brave guy, all right,” 
the Indian said. “I come here without 
a gun.” 

“Lucky thing, too,” Buck said. “Now, 
get!” 

The Indian said something in his 
own language, then turned and rode 
away as he had come, neither fast nor 
slow. They watched him, the boy in 
acute, nameless discomfort. What joy 
there had been in the hunt was gone. 
“Now you better finish getting your ul 
limit,” Buck said, turning to him. eS 

“I had enough,” the boy said. “It ea Q 
isn’t like hunting them in the East.” 1h’ U | C K 

“You mean these blue quail are ‘ | Q : 
harder to hit?” \e a A KER 

“No,” the boy said “That isn’t what) ne \ 

I mean at all.” He turned and began| @ _ A TS 

to walk toward the first vega, to where 

the station wagon stood. As he walked, a ae 

part of him still expected some kind of * aan 
violence, remote, anachronistic, de- HOW YOU CAN RIDE HIGH WITH THE CROWD! 
served. ba org 

It never came. No arrow flew silent Why. play a no-score game in popularity? For that snap, zing, lively 
from a ridge top, no painted horsemen energy that wins the game and the crowd —do this: 
rode with brandished spears down . Every morning eat good hot Quaker Oats! It’s the energy-giving 
slope. The two men had no choice but breakfast cereal that helps you star! ; 
to follow the boy. He kept ahead of : . 
them and answered nothing except And you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and delicious flavor that 
what he had to answer. Guns, he have made Quaker Oats the most popular cereal 
thought, to heck with them and their in the world. 
guns. That feeling, too, would pass, ; 
but part of today never st Fg He Why hot Quaker Oats is the breakfast 
knew that, and he knew he was older that helps you star! 
and stronger, more ready than he had Oatmeal tops all other whole-grain cereals in Pro- 
ever been for whatever it was a man tein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B;, and Food-Iron. Get 


might have to be ready for. these bounteous benefits in hot Quaker Oats break- ’ 
fasts every morning. See how it helps keep you at oleae Oats 


hot Quaker Oats! 
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They Missed! top speed and skill! 


Tom: “Someone throw an ax at you?” 
Jim: “Nope, got a haircut.” hy d 
Tom: “Well, sit higher in the chair "Morrow mornina, eat goo 


next time. Garfielfid Messenger 








treat on any Chrtas free! 


What better gift than books that give long-lasting joy to everyone on 
your Christmas list—a present that’s tops—from you—to Mom and Dad, 


Brother and Sister, your best pal . . 


in your lifel 


. and to that extra-special someone 


You'll find something to delight every reading taste in these best-loved 
books—40 wonderful ways to say Merry Christmas! 


FOR FATHER 


FOR MOTHER 





. The Three Hostages, John Buchan 
Devilish plot baffles Scotland Yard. 

. The Voice cf Asia, James A. Michener 
Accurate picture by famous author. 

. Power Golf, Ben Hegan 
How to play winning golf. 

. Wind, Sand and Stars, St. Exupery 
Adventure in mapping airline routes. 

. Western Roundup, ed. Hane 
Action stories of gunshooting West. 





6. Pocket Book of Home Sewing 
Helpful, step- - step instructions. 
7. + ah Hearts Were ond Ga 
Two charming U. S. girls ~~ 
8. Life with Mother, 
e+ anecdotes of the Day family. 
_, Perfect Hostess, 
Expert on entertainment. 
10. Whe The Plveaten Adventure, Ernest Gebler 
Romance of John Alden and Priscilla 


urope. 





FOR BROTHER 





. Hit Parade of Short Stories 
12 top short stories from Scholastie 
. Boy dates Girl, Gay Head 
What every teen-ager should know. 
. Death Down East, Eleanor Blake 
Clues to mysterious, accidental deaths. 
. Sue Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston 
Lovable red-head in big city hospital. 
15. Ann Pillsbury’s Baking Book — 
400 of best easy-to-prepare recipes. 


16. Model Railroading 

Ill. guide to building your own railroad. 
17. Favorite Sport ies, Bill Stern 

5O true stories by famed announcer. 
18. Dell Crossword Dictionary 

15,000 definitions and answers. 
19. The Streak, Max Brand 

Fabulous reputation built om rumor. 
20. Pivot Man, Dick Friendlich 
Fast basketball on a college court. 





Fun with Puzzles, Leemins 

236 tricky puzzles and brain-twisters. 
The Tattooed Mon, Howard Pease 
Adventure on a tramp freighter. 

Forest Patrol, Jim Kjelgaard 

Young ranger — res, wolves. 
Husky, ® Rutherfo rd Montgomery 

Loyal dog = vilot trap criminals. 
Batter Up, Jackson Scholz 

Marty had to learn te be a good sport. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


— 
FOR LITTLE SISTER 





FOR YOUNGER BROTHER 


. Your Own Party Book, Crampton 
a hints for party —. 
- The Spanish Cave, 
Mystery hounts small fahing. = 
. Hobby Horse Hill, Lavinia Davis 
Summer vacation ventures in country. 
. Strangers in the Desert, Russell 
Ghost town’s mines hide clues. 
. Puppy Stakes, Cavanna 
Cocker spaniel wins at field trials. 





FOR FUN LOVERS 


FOR FICTION FANS 





Miracle on 34th Street, Davies 

Merry old man thinks he’s Santa Clays. 
Magic Explained, Walter Gibson 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 
Fun for the Family, Jerome $. Meyer 
How to solve your party problems. 
Carry on Jeeves!, P. G. Wodehouse 
Hilarious antics of a butler. 

TAB Crossword Puzzles 

SO brain teasers by teen-agers. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


. The Green Turtle Mystery, Queen, Jr, 
Boy detective makes headlines. 

. Skycruiser, Howard M. Brier 
Test-pilot outwits plane thieves. 

. Starbuck Valley Winter, Haig-Brown 
Don seeks fortune in wilderness. 

. Great Stories from the Sat. Eve. Post 
Best tales from favorite magazine. 

. Twenty Grand Short Stories 

20 story favorites from Scholastic 

















TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., 


Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

Order books you want by writing quantity op- 
posite book number. Add quantities in each col- 
umn and place total on line opposite “Total No. 


Title Book 
No. No. 


1 a F 4 
tT 
A571 


Book Title 
No. °. 


of Books.” Mail this coupon together with your 
remittance to TAB Club headquarters, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Be sure to print 


full name and address below. 





Address 








Quan- 


Tce 
and you get 


on :1010). 65 
for Only $1.00! 


IMPORTANT 


To receive your books in time for 
Christmas giving, be sure to order 
not later than November 25th! 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Book 
No. 


23. 


Total A 


Title 
No. 


Book 
No. 


Title 
No. 


C27 











Total No. of Books 


. Sorry, books cannot be shipped unless your check or money order accom- 


panies this order coupon. 








Wi iTops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAME THE ACTRESS. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Lawrence Weingarten. 
Directed by George Cukor.) 


This is the true story of Ruth Gordon, 
the film’s author, whose girlhood ambi- 
tion was to be an actress. She became 
one, but the picture doesn’t go into that. 
[t deals instead with her years of dream- 
ing as a young girl in high school—with 
her fluttering, worried mother and her 
salty, irascible dad. At the turn of the 
century, when this story takes place, 
nice girls weren't supposed to go on 
the stage. It took more than persuasion; 
it took real understanding on the part 
of Ruth’s parents for them finally to let 
her try her wings. That is one of the 
best things about this picture—its peo- 
ple are so human, and they behave the 
way human beings should. 

No small part of the credit for the 
film’s success goes to the flawless per- 
formance of its cast. Spencer Tracy has 
seldom been better than as this hard- 
pressed father trying to do the right 
thing for his little family. Teresa Wright, 
who only yesterday was playing young 
heroines, seems suddenly to understand 
all about mothers. And as the young 
heroine herself, Jean Simmons combines 
humor, intelligence, and charm. She’s 
completely delightful. But so is the 
whole picture. It captures the feeling of 
an age simpler than our own, and pro- 
jects it with warmth and sympathy. Go 
to see it! 


MAAEILITTILE BOY LOST. (Para- 
mount. Produced by William Perl- 
berg. Directed by George Seaton.) 


Bing Crosby, perhaps because of his 
numerous Road films and light musi- 
cals, is hardly the person you would 
expect to find playing a war correspond- 
ent who lost his wife when the Nazis 
occupied Paris, then returns to that city 
some years later on the trail of their son. 
Crosby has always had a great human 
quality, though, and he fills this unusual 
role with his own special brand of 
warmth and humanity. As a result, 
Little Boy Lost. is among the finest 
things he has ever done, truly moving 
yet never depressing. 

While Crosby is personally responsi- 
ble for much of the picture’s charm, no 
less important is young Christian Four- 
cade, a spindly, awkward, completely 
enchanting child. Crosby finds the little 


orphan in a convent in northern France 
and takes him on an outing to Paris, 
partially out of sympathy, partially in 
the hope that the boy might turn out to 
be his own lost son. It wouldn't be fair 
to reveal whether he does or not. 

Naturally, since this is a Crosby pic- 
ture, there are songs in it. Just three, 
but they’re all first rate. The most un- 
usual is a number that Bing sings to the 
boy about all the wonderful people he 
will meet some day in the magic world 
of books. 


35 
MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: 4 /Julius Caesar. herr 
The Cruel Sea. 4#~Roman Holiday. 
“4vThe All-American. ~““Big Leag- 
uer. #1 Island in the Sky. “Master 
of Ballantrae. “Dangerous Crossing 
Arrowhead. “Man from the Alamo. 
i4War of the Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: “4 Lili. ~“So This Is 
Love. 

Comedy: ““#Captain Paradise. ~~~ 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “She Had to 
Say Yes. 








‘Gowd nows, Bic 


T= bp 
al 


“It wasn’t too long ago. I’m glad I work for the 
telephone company where I have a real chance to 
get ahead. I think that’s as important as the 

good salary and the regular raises I've been getting.” 


“I’ve been promoted. Now I'll be helping 
other girls to learn their telephone jobs.” 


“That’s wonderful, Sally! It seems like only a 
short while ago you started to work 
for the phone company yourself.” 


aN\ 


Bull Taephone. Syitin. 


THERE MAY BE A TELEPHONE JOB WAITING FOR YOU} 





or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2)” x 34” 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


24x34 
ACTUAL SIZE 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO 
Box 187G, Lexington 73, Mass, 


1 enclose picture ond $ for wallet prints. 


ADDRESS 
See eee 
If you wont to be class agent, check here [) 





Mustration less than 
V4 actual size 


a ia: 
riendship 
Pholos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 
20 for $ ] 00 postpaid 
only & from one pose 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, 
classmates, relatives — for attaching 
to your college or other applications 
— at a price that makes it easy to give 
or exchange as many as you please, 
Convenient wallet size — 2144" x34”. 
Double-weight portrait paper, finest 
satin finish, for rich, long lasting 
beauty. 


Mail Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 
mail finished graduation picture or 
glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 


Minimum order, $1. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, 

Box 58-A, Quincy 69, Mass. 
Please send me Friendship Photos. 

I enclose $ and graduation picture which 

you will return unharmed. My money back if I’m 

not delighted. 














Rodeo Star 


at 19! 


OU never know 

where you're go- 
ing to land when 
you're with a rodeo. 

It could be in Wy- 
oming, New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, or on the seat of your pants, 
according to 19-year-old Jimmy Roeser 
of Caldwell, Idaho. 

Since the only horses we've ever rid- 
den were on carousels, you can under- 
stand our interest in a real live cowboy 
like Roeser. A little over a year ago, 
Jimmy was a star fullback at Caldwell 
High. Today, he’s a rootin’, tootin’, 
shootin’ bronco buster. 

We caught up with Jimmy recently 
when he was competing in New York 
for the first time. He wore a 10-gallon 
lid, jeans, boots, and a friendly grin. 
“The people here in the city look at us 
like we're freaks or something,” Jimmy 
said with a laugh. “The kids know 
better, though. They think we're tele- 
vision actors.” 

Jimmy’s dad owns stockyards and 
acres of farm land back in Idaho. Ever 
since the rangy lad can remember, he’s 
been on a horse and looking for a 
chance at the rodeo. He paid $25 to 
join the Rodeo Cowboys Association in 
the summer of 1952 and he’s been a 
regular on the circuit ever since, except 
for a stretch last winter. 

“I was breaking colts at the White 
Horse Ranch in Fields, Ore. Just a post 
office is all the town is,” he told us. “I 
got bucked off by a colt and broke my 
back. Was in a brace for four months.” 

Wasn’t it time then to retire to the 
farm or ranch? 

“Look, I’m not going to leave the 
rodeo until I make enough to buy a 
good cow ranch for myself. I've got a 


way to go yet, but I'm 
going to make it.” 
Jimmy’s specialties 
are bareback bronc 
riding and the wild 
horse race. He pays en- 
try fees ranging up to 
$100 for each event, and it’s very tough 
to make a buck. He competes against 
the country’s leading cowhands and his 
performance determines how well he 
eats and whether he travels by plane, 
Pullman, day coach, or bus. 

So far, his top rodeo purse has been 
$700. But he’s got his eyes on lofty 
figures like $5,000. That’s how much 
Harry Tompkins won at Madison 
Square Garden in 1952. 

At any rate, Jimmy has managed to 
stay ahead of the bill collector. “I 
haven't had to borrow from anyone,” 
he says proudly. “But if necessary that’s 
what the boys do. One thing that 
should be made clear, too, is that we 
pay all of our own expenses.” 

In the wild horse races, Jimmy works 
with two partners. “We never see the 
horses beforehand. They plunge, rear, 
and kick when they come out of the 
chutes and one of my partners goes 
after the horse with an eight-foot rope. 
The other tries to ram him by the ears 
to make him stand still. Then we put 
the saddle on, and I try riding what- 
ever distance the race calls for.” 

What of all the dangers? How about 
those flailing hoofs? 

“Playing high school football is 
tougher as far as I’m concerned,” Jim- 
my insists. “It’s really just like any 
other sport. If you don’t have the cour- 
age, you just have to quit.” 

The Caldwell cowboy has been all 
over the Union, from San Francisco to 
Boston. He'll often perform in one state 
one afternoon and in another that same 





night. They're always on the move, yet 
between events time can hang heavy. 
‘immy spends some of it at the movies. 

“lL like good Westerns,” he says. “My 
.avorite actors are John Wayne and 
Randy Scott. My favorite actress is June 
Haver.” 

Jimmy has a girl back home in Cald- 
vell. A whiz with broncos? “Gosh, no. 
She works in a bank and doesn’t even 
ride horses.” 

Shucks, she sounds like an Easterner! 


SHORT SHOTS 


» It certainly pays to be a Yankee. Take 
Frankie Crosetti, for example. He's 
made $82,000 in World Series cuts 
alone! (He’s been in 14 of them as a 
player or coach.) 

Speaking of Yankees and money, we 


can’t help thinking of our old friend, 
Charlie Silvera, the Yankees’ sub catch- | 
er. We knew Charlie when he was an } 
air force private at Hickam Field in the 


early days of World War II. 
Charlie told us then, at age 19, that 


some day he hoped to catch for the | 


Paul took the kickoff and rambled 94 
yards for a touchdown! 


> Jerry Coody of Baylor rates as one of 


the nation’s finest backs, but he’s not . 


interested in any professional offers. 
Jerry, of Cherokee Indian extraction, is 
an ordained B&ptist minister who 
couldn't perform with the pros if he 
wanted to. They play on Sundays. 


> The weightiest man in pro football is 
Les (Bing) Bingaman, a 330-pound 
guard for the Detroit Lions. Les played 
high school ball at 280 in Gary, Ind. 
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Then he gave the U. of Illinois the 
privilege—or problem—of fitting him 
into a uniform. Despite his hugeness, 
Bing is no sitting bull on the gridiron. 


> Mather Air Force Base in California 
played the College of Idaho recently 
and a reporter called the air base to 
find out the score. The Army man at 
the other end said he wasn’t permitted 
to give out any information. Later the 
scribe discovered the reason for the se- 
curity blackout. Mather Field had lost, 
64-0! —ZANDER HOLLANDER 





EDDIE STANKY... 


Yankees. He made the grade in 1948. | 


But with Yogi Berra in front of him, | 
he hasn’t done much catching. To make | 


up for it, however, he’s been on the 


receiving end of five fat Series checks | 


totaling $32,000! 


> Do you know anybody who gets up 
earlier every day than Cleo Burroughs, 
star 215-pound tackle at White Plains 
(N. Y.) High? Cleo has a daily news- 
paper route that begins at 4 a.m.! White 
Plains, by the way, owns a juicy 31- 
game winning streak! 


> Franklin Delano Brooks, Georgia 
Tech’s great guard,.was named after 
the late president. Frank, who starred 
at O'Keefe High in Atlanta, squints so 
markedly, his teammates have _nick- 
named him “Squinch.” If you know of 
any really odd handles, send them to 
us. But please, no “Rabbit” or “Tiger.” 


> Beverly (Mass.) High will have a 
big leaguer coaching its basketball team 
this winter. He’s Sammy White, the 
Boston Red Sox catcher, a former cage 
star at the U. of Washington. 
Remember George Stirnweiss, who 
gained fame as Yankee infielder? He’s 
coaching football at Red Bank (N. J.) 
Catholic H. S. George made grid head- 
lines at the U. of North Carolina before 
deciding to major in baseball. 


>» Down in Cookeville, Tenn., Paul An- 
derson plays halfback for Tennessee 
Tech. One of his best rooters is sister 
Helen, a freshman at the school. Paul, 
upon coming out for the second half 
against Murray State Teachers, discov- 
ered Helen posing for a picture. She’d 
just won the 100-yard dash, an inter- 
mission feature! Not to be outshone, 








y only one thing’in the world 
Eddie Stanky would be sure to agree 
upon with an Umpire—and that’s the 
championship performance of Gem 
Blades! Gem Duripium Process Blades 
are tops because they give cleaner, 
smoother, quicker shaves—spell the dif- 
ference between a “sandpaper” shave 
and a “satin” shave! NEw Gem Dunrip- 
1uM PROCESS MEANS WORLD'S SHARPEST 
BLADE—a blade that gives closer shaves 
with, fewer strokes... gets off the “stub- 
born stubble” that ordinary blades miss. 


player-manager of 
the ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


..named major league 


manager of the year 


SAYS: 


BLADES ARE REAL 
PENNANT WINNERS 
— THEY GIVE 
MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BLADE! 


Shave the Gem way—the way of 
the baseball stars. Eddie Stanky, 
Bobby Shantz, Mickey Mantle and 
many other baseball greats agree 
that GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
BLADES and the GEM FEATHER 
WEIGHT RAZOR are a team that 
can't be beat! To prove it, Eddie 
Stanky makes this special offer below: 


GEM speciat vatue! 





De Luxe GEM 
Feather Weight razor 
. +. with the built-in 
shaving angle! 








Precision tl Products 





Push-Pak dispenser of 10 
GEM DURIDIUM PROCESS 
Blades, world’s sharpest! 








/ Handsome crystalline case! 
$1.80 vawwe 


onty 9&c 





Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beavu- 
and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 
No financial — Samiees 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


SENIORS 


*iful 











our school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
prices er offered. We pay best commission 
Monthly aul tins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
jes going like wildfire! Hurry——Write Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mag accept stamp advertitements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stam —_ has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
odvertisers be sure to write your name and address 
en your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy ary 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
tu= upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
yov return the stamps. Sch will 
de all in their power to protect their readers from 
wnfair practices. Any sole who considers that he 
has been name asa result of his response to 
an adverti is urged 
to appeal = the Gnesutive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


10¢ 

















STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 


225 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


UP TO 2S5cf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 





Camden 75, New York 
COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Magnicarocious collection of British, 

French, American and other Colonial 

stamps, including Triangles, Commemo 


rative issues, Animal and Flower stamps, FREE! 


Pictorials, High Values, all free plus Philatopic Magazine 
(with approvals). Send only 5¢ for return postage 


empl RE STAMP CO., Dept. $8. Toronto, Canada 
299 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 25c 
Hitler heads, plus 


plus set "British Colonies, plus set 
attractive stamps on foreign ce Everything complete 
25¢ to those requesting approvals. “CA NADA STA 

New York. 


1907 Main Street, Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, 


ALBUM ™ 10c! 


Over 1,000 Spaces! 
Wood Wide Lists and Approvals Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 

Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 











DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 


fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
40 diff. exciting. colorful stamps—only 
! Bargain lists, approvals included. 
ED. S. SAPH 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


\ real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 Inches) it will 
weupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
(REE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2.000, $4; 5,000, $14. 
\ATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS. 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds | 














The new U. S. commemorative 


This year New York City is celebrat- 
ing its 300th birthday. In tribute to the 
occasion, the Post Office Department 
will issue a new 3-cent commemorative 
on November 20. 

Peter Minuit, a Dutch official in the 


New World, purchased Manhattan Is- l 


land from Indians in 1626. He paid 
them 60 Dutch guilders (about $24) 
worth of beads, buttons, 
for the island. The island, a part of the 
province of New Netherland, was then 
renamed New Amsterdam. 

On February 2, 1653, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, governor of New Netherland, 
granted a charter to New Amsterdam. 
The charter gave New Amsterdam its 
own government, separate from New 
Netherland. In 1664 Britain’s Duke of 
York sent a fleet to New Amsterdam. 
The British seized the island from the 
Dutch and changed its name to New 
York. 

In 1653 New Amsterdam’s popule- 
tion was about 800. Since then the pop- 
ulation has increased 10,000 times. New 
York City has a population of more 
than 8,000,000. 

The new stamp, above, shows an 
early Dutch ship at anchor in the har- 
bor of New Amsterdam. Across the 
background is a light silhouette of New 
York City’s present day skyline. 

For first-day covers, send a self-ad- 
dressed envelope to the Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y., before November 20. 
Seal or turn in the flap of the envelope. 
Then enclose it in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The design 
of the U. S. commemorative honoring 
the trucking industry was changed 
slightly before the stamp was issued on 
October 27. The truck on the original 
design resembled a truck manufactured 
by a company in Michigan. The new 
design pictures a truck which is a com- 
posite of several trucks now on the 
market. This was the only change. 


Away You Go! 

A psychiatrist was examining a selec- 
tee. 

Psychiatrist: 
tion?” 

Selectee: 

Psychiatrist: 
vag.” 

Selectee (rising slowly, goes to the 
door and looks down at the long line of 
other selectees): “O. K. you guys can 


go home now. The job’s taken.” 
McCall Spirit 


“What's your occupa- 


“I'm a gag writer for radio.” 
“Let’s see you invent a 


Lockout 
Officer (to man pacing the sidewalk 
at 3 a.m.): “What are you doing here?” 
Gentleman: “I forgot my key, officer. 
and I’m waiting for my children to come 


home and let me in.” 
Oklahoma Haymaker 


Signs of the Times 


Painted on a motor-truck backboard: 


“If you must hit me, use your head.” 
Meyer Berger in N. Y. Times 





and trinkets | 


Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


35 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers, or 
one PLANTERS PEANUT 
BUTTER label. 

The super-smart mechanical 

Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 

made of the finest materials, 

is 5% inches long—in attrac- 

tive colors, and carries an 

extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





PRAIA II III IDOI ISDA I DADA 














U.S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 


Florida Series #1 now ready. 24 full color 
stamps and large album illustrating the 
first 100 years of Florida's fabulous his- 
tory. Send One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST., Rt. ° Box 8, Lutz, Fla. 
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So There! 


Two brash young lads drove their 
hot-rod up to the village store and 
yelled at an old villager leaning against 
the store door: “Hey, Pop! How long’s 
this town been dead?” 

“Don’t rightly know,” said the old- 
timer. “Can’t be long though. You're 


the first buzzards I’ve seen.” 
Carlsbad Current-Argus 


Today’s Special 

Patron: “Bring me a plate of signor- 
eli.” 

Waitress: “We don’t serve that—it’s 
the owner’s name.” 

Patron: “You shouldn't have things 
on the menu that you don’t serve.” 

Waitress: “It also reads ‘Printed in 
the U. S. A.’"—would you like a dish of 
that?” 


Camp Wetmore News 


Mouthtrap 


A golfer, trying to get out of a trap, 
said to a fellow player, “The traps on 
this course are very annoying, aren't 
they?” 

The second golfer, trying to putt, re- 
plied: “Yes, they are. Would you please 


close yours?” 
Arkansas Methodist 


Quite an Operation 

Mrs. White was taken suddenly ill in 
the night, and the new doctor was 
called because he was the quickest 
available. 

After a quick look at the patient, the 
doctor stepped outside the sick room 
to ask Mr. White for a corkscrew. Given 
the tool, he disappeared, but several 
minutes later was back, demanding a 
pair of pliers. 

Again, he disappeared into the room 
of the moaning patient, only to call out 
again. “A chisel and a mallet, quickly.” 

White could stand it no longer: “What 
ails her, Doc, for gosh sakes?” 

“Don’t know yet,” was the reply. 
“Can't seem to get my instrument bag 


open.” 
Yale Record 


Waterproof 


The barber had cut him, nicked him, 
and gashed him. “Give me a glass of 
water, please,” gasped the victim. 

“You aren't going to faint, I hope?” 
asked the barber in alarm. 

“No,” replied the victim, “I just 
wanted to see if my mouth still holds 


” 
water. 
Journeyman Barber 


Nutty Notes 


In many small garages, the service 
men identify cars by the names of their 
owners. When repairs are needed, or 
special service required, this practice 
leads to some interesting notes in the 
day book like these: 

Mrs. Ellis won't start. 

Give Miss Jackson some alcohol. Two 
quarts ought to hold her. 

Something wrong with old man Pitt’s 
wiring. 

Mrs. Wilson’s fenders bumped. Not 
responsible. 

Wash Miss Jenkins. 


McCall Spirit 


Help! 
First Kangaroo: “Where's the baby?” 
Second Kangaroo: “Good Heavens! 
I’ve had my pocket picked.” 


Pennsylvania Pennpix 


As Is 


A commanding general of a line divi- 
sion in Korea was inspecting one sunny 
afternoon when 3 sniper bullets from 
a nearby hill whizzed over his head. 
causing him to jump into a bunker with 
a bewhiskered sergeant. 

“Locate that sniper,” 
general. 

“We know exactly where he is, sir,” 
the sergeant retorted calmly. 

“Why don’t you shoot him then?” de- 
manded the general. 

The sergeant explained. “Well, sir, 
that fellow has been sniping at this 
hill for six weeks now and hasn't hit 
anybody yet. We're afraid if we kill 
him, they might replace him with one 
that can shoot.” 


snapped the 


World Digest 


Line-up 

An American history instructor asked 
his class for a list of the eleven greatest 
Americans. As the students wrote, the 
professor strolled around the room. Fi- 
nally he asked one student if he had 
finished his list. 

“Not yet,” said the student. 
decide on the fullback.” 


“T can’t 


Kans. 8S. Collegian 
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“Off P- boards” 


REBOUNDING — 

going up to get that 

' ball “off the boards,”’ 

- sprinting, stopping, 

twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 

portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone. 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every. sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. ® 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
WE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 
DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don’t neglect an ae “a B geen 
broken out skin that may be helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check resuits next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

Poslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after ‘washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 














Pamitiong 


HE 


REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


ARMSTRONG 


NAME 


Sliles 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





iF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 





* GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
> 4 GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
. GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


> GRADE A for Universal Popularity 
Always Ask For 


C U K ? : « 5 That long hike will seem shorter if you 
Fine \%\ Candie 


fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 
Ruth Candy Bar. At play or work, 
Baby Ruth helps provide extra food 
energy. It is good fun, good food. 


r 


Also Makers of: BUTTERFINGER, DIP, COCONUT GROVE, MOON SPOON, FRUIT DROPS, MINTS and GUM 
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For SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEAGHERS 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Slens Falls (H. S.), N. Y 


“9PHIS is the that social 

studies teachers said they want!” 
So Program Chairman Dorothy Fraser 
describes the upcoming meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
at Buffalo on Thanksgiving weekend. 
Over 300 persons have helped plan this 
program for the 33rd annual meeting 
of social studies teachers, Nov. 26-28. 
From their ideas Mrs. (who 
doubles as first vice-president) put to- 
gether a program that offers subject 
matter content, teaching methods, em- 
phases on trends, and able speakers— 
with a Thanksgiving Day side-trip to 
Niagara Falls for the first 100 takers! 

From the open committee sessions 
on Thursday afternoon to the custom- 
ary demonstration of audio-visual aids 
on Saturday afternoon there won't be 
time to “wish-you-were-here” 
card. So instead of waiting to hear 
about it later—better come along. Send 
your room reservation to the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo. 

Classroom teachers will be especially 
interested in three workshop-type sec- 
tion meetings, morning and afternoon 
on Friday, dealing with the democratic 
classroom (A), teaching of exceptional 
children (C), and social studies skills 
(E). Topics to be considered include: 
cooperative planning, sociodrama, group 
dynamics, slow learners, and problem- 
solving skills. So well received were 
these double sessions at Dallas last vear 
they are being used again. 

Other section meetings on Saturday, 
as well as several Friday luncheons on 
geography, will emphasize the fact that 
the National Council of Geography 
Teachers is meeting jointly with the 
NCSS. Three other groups—the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Amer- 
ican Historical Association and Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies— 
will also be represented by spokesmen 
in jointly sponsored sessions. 

Proximity to Canada will bring scores 
of teachers from across the border to 


program 


Frasei 


send a 


present ideas and share discussion. One 
Friday luncheon (E. L. Daniher. Tor- 
onto, speaker) is jointly sponsored by 
the Canadian Historical Association, 
the Ontario Education Association, and 
the Canada-U. S$. Committee on Edu- 
cation. Many will partici- 
pate in various section meetings. 


Canadians 


General session speakers, selected for 
their ability to make significant con- 
tributions to the program include: Jo- 
seph E. Johnson, president, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
Victor Roterus, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce; Samuel Van Valkenburg, Clark 
University. 

Officers local social 


and editors of 


For 


studies councils, who for several years 
have discussed their common problems 
at breakfast meetings, will be pleased 
that a Saturday morning section meet- 
ing has also been planned for them. 
At the Council business section on 
morning, where officers are 
elected, a constitutional amendment 
considered. If adopted, this 
amendment will change the election 
procedure which has been under study 


Friday 


will be 


for several years. 

In addition to the program plans 
made by Dorothy Fraser and her com- 
mittee, the three-day meeting is being 
sustained by a hard-working local ar 
rangements committee under the chair- 
manship of Frank Dressler, Jr., Buffalo 
supervisor of social studies. His com 
mittee has the support of the New 
York State Council for the Social 
Studies. This meeting brings togethei 
annually upwards of 2,000 — social 
studies teachers from over the nation 
and, with a large Canadian delegation 
expected, it promises to be an unusual- 
lv significant meeting. So, in whatever 
state or province you live, come to the 
Empire State for Thanksgiving. No 
passports required] 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


RB: CAR, by bus, by train, and by 
plane, English teachers will go 
west this year for the intellectual “gold” 
awaiting them at the 43rd annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Los Angeles, November 
26-28. Convention theme: “Turn East, 
Turn West.” Headquarters: Statler Ho- 
tel. 

Here are some of the many “nug- 
gets” that can be found at this Calif- 
ornia convention: 


1. First-hand information on and dis- 
cussion of the forthcoming Council publi- 
cations directly affecting elementary and 
secondary English teaching—English Lan- 
guage Arts, Vol. I, for elementary schools; 
Vol. LIL, fer high schools. (Greater advance 
publicity than that given the Kinsey Report 


will be accorded these two new volumes 
of the English Language Arts. Large parts 
of the Friday and Saturday meetings will 
be devoted to discussion of these books 
which will not be published, according to 
NCTE publications director Max Herzberg, 
until sometime in 1954. Teachers attending 
these meetings will get inside information 
about ELA in the elementary and second- 
ary fields, but they will not be able to 
read about them till months later. This 
period of suspenseful waiting should really 
increase reader interest! ) 

At Friday morning conferences Assso- 
ciate Director, NCTE Curriculum Com- 
mission, Helen Macintosh, will lead a dis- 
cussion of the cooperative planning of the 
language arts program in the elementary 
school with panelists Althea Berry, Cin- 


(Continued on page 26-T) 
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innati; Mildred Dawson, Appalachian 
State Teachers College; Elizabeth Guil- 
fovle, Cincinnati; Grace Rawlings, Balti- 
nore; and Ruth Strickland, Indiana Univ. 
ilelen Heffernan, Calif. State Dept. of 
Education, will preside. Angela Broening, 
Associate Director, NCTE Curriculum 
Commission, will discuss emphasis in Vol- 
ume III with panel members Dorothea Fry, 
Pasadena; Lou LaBrant, First Vice-Pres., 
NCTE; Helen Olson, Seattle; Marion 
Sheridan, New Haven. Mark Neville, TAB 
Advisory Board member, chairman. 

At a second series of Friday morning 
Dora V. Smith, Curriculum 
Commission Director, will lead a discus- 
sion of the $64 question: “Can Volume III, 
The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
mdary School, Be Translated into Prac- 
tice?”; Paul Farmer, former NCTE pres., 

section on “What Are Some of the Most 
‘fective Ways of Individualizing Instruc- 
ion in the Language Arts?”; and W. Wil- 


onferences, 


bur Hatfield, editor, The English Journal, 
and NCTE Secy.-Treas., a forum on “What 
Steps Are Necessary for Successful Unit 
Teaching of the Language Arts?” “Putting 
the Curriculum Commission Report to 
Work,” Saturday morning topic of the 
Elementary Section, will be developed by 
Dora V. Smith and David H. Russell, Univ. 
of California. Angela Broening will give 
more inside information on the high school 
ELA volume to the High School Section 
meeting at the same time. 

2. Up-to-the-minute reports on practices 
and procedures. Friday morning: Section 
on “English in Integrated Programs.” 
Speakers: Sam Goldberg, N. Y. C.—“The 
English Teacher's Role in Core Programs”; 
Peter Donchian, Wayne Univ.—“Prepara- 
tion and Training for Core Teaching”; 
Gertrude Addison, Los Angeles—“An Ad- 
ministrator Appraises Integrated Programs.” 
Section on “How Can Personal Reading 
and Writing Be Incorporated in Core Pro- 
grams?” Joseph Mersand, N. Y. C., chair- 
man. “How Can We Make the Language 


Arts Function Throughout the School 





these two annual social events. 

Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 

SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 

3:00-7:00 p.m. 

preceding NCSS banquet 


Q.S.V./. 


November 20. ) 


Gentlemen: 


; 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Name 


School___ 


Home Address... 
City 
t use: [) Senior Scholastic; 


1 Practical English; 
, 1) Teen Age Book Club. 








Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 

November 26-28, 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 


(Send acceptance torm below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


PTET TTI IIT ITI Ti i iii rrr rrr irri rir irrirrirrrrirrerrereereereeeerereerereeeereeeeeree 
: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


__Zone__ 


C) World Week; 
C) Literary Cavalcade; 


. 
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1953 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
3:30-7:30 p.m. 


a 


[) Junior Scholastic; 
[] NewsTime 





Day?” John DeBoer, Univ. of IIL, chair- 
man. “What Are Promising Practices in 
Language Arts, Elementary Level?” Grace 
Dreier, Los Angeles, chairman. 

3. Suggestions on what to do about 
mass media. Friday morning discussions on 
“What Are Effective Classroom Uses of 
Mass Media?” Alfred Grommon, Leland 
Stanford Univ., chairman. Discussants in- 
clude Ida Grace Alexander, Maplewood, 
N. J.; William D. Boutwell, editor, Scho- 
lastic Teacher and director, TAB Club; 
Hardy Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S.; 
Kathryn Hearn, Delaware, Ohio; Jean 
Hoard, Madison, Wis.; Martin Kallich, 
S. Dak. State College; Carlton Larrabee, 
Fresno State College; Claude Wilson, Se- 
attle; Dick Worthen, Contra Costa Jr. Col- 
lege; and Pansye Powell, Salt Lake City, 
recorder. High School Section, Saturday 
morning: “What Is the High School 
Teacher of English Doing About Televi- 
sion?” Stuart Stengel, Los Angeles, speaker. 

1. Latest thoughts on literature, gram- 

mar, reading, semantics. Friday afternoon 
sections on “The Impact of Literature,” 
Thomas C. Pollock, N. Y. Univ., chairman; 
“The World Literature Course—Its Scope 
and Limits,” Horst Frenz, Indiana Univ., 
chairman; “Views on English Grammar,” 
Luella C. Cook, Minneapolis, chairman. 
Talks by Charles C. Fries, Univ. of Mich.; 
Robert M. Gorrell, Univ. of Nevada; and 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wis. Saturday 
morning: “What's Happening to Reading?” 
Talk by Doris Ryder Watts, Long Beach, 
Calif.; “Will Semantics Help?” Richard 
Corbin, Peekskill, N. Y., Literary Caval- 
cade Advisory Board member. 
5. ... and many others. Thursday eve- 
ning: NCTE Pres. Harlen Adams, Leslie 
Lindou, Colorado State College of Ed., and 
Henry Alonvo Myers, Cornell Univ., will 
speak. Blanche Trezevant, NCTE 2nd 
Vice-Pres., chairman. Friday Children’s 
Book Luncheon; Doris Gates, author of 
Blue Willow, Sensible Kate, etc., guest 
speoker. Mabel Rice, Whittier College. 
presiding. 

Annual Dinner, Friday evening: Lou 
LaBrant, Atlanta Univ., toastmaster. Dore 
Schary, Vice-Pres., Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
and Frieda B. Hennock, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, speakers. 

Annual Luncheon, Saturday: “Shake- 
speare in Action,” Margaret Baley, Stan- 
ford Univ.; and “More Light Than Heat,” 
Richard Armour, Scripps College. Harlen 
Adams, presiding. 


On the Social Side 


Tours for conventioners have been 
singled out for uniqueness as well as 
interest. The famed Huntington Library 
in San Marino, with its art galleries and 
gardens, offering a special display of 
rare books and documents, will be the 
goal of many. Others will want to see 
the Walt Disney Studio in Burbank, 
where films and talks in the preview 
room will illustrate all phases of motion 
picture production. CBS’s new radio 
and TV studio will offer insight into the 
newest mass communication media. 
There is also a long tour up Mt. Wil- 
son to the Observatory. 





An indispensable referenee in curricular planning 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 700 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of school records—help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 
records. 

Educators wiil be especially grati- 
fied to know that all material in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. City 


TMKS. ® 








OVER L100 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 

oF ALL TyPpEs— 
@ Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 
Rep SEAL ReEcorpDS 
CHOSEN FROM 

“Music AMERICA LOVES BEsT”’ 
@ Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 

CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER”’ SERIES 
@ A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108W 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


[| Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational 


| Name 





School 


| Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 
F ] of mailing. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Useful Tools and Methods 





You write for teaching aids. The fat 
envelopes come. Then what? How can 
you best screen and use the aids? How 
save them? In New York City’s Junior 
High School No. 40—Queens, a teacher 
committee, encouraged by Principal 
Robert J. Bank, has found some good 
answers. Committee co-ordinator is 
Leonard Nadler, an enthusiastic student 
of this problem.—Editor 


gives some idea 


HE table below 

of the types of materials evaluated 
by our voluntary Teaching Aids Com- 
mittee in Junior High School No. 40 
and a hint of how we do it. This tabular 
form is an outgrowth of the bulletins 
issued to the faculty by the Committee. 

How do we operate? To me as co- 
ordinator comes most of the envelopes 
and packages containing teaching aids. 
How we look for sources and ask for 


cost 


free 


TITLE 
United Nations General As- 
sembly —A_ Review of the 
Seventh Session 


pomphlet; part of the “background” se 
ries; excellent for comparison 


aids will be presented in a later issue. 

As resource materials arrive I dis- 
tribute them to committee members 
most competent to judge their value. 
Last year this group included: Eva 
Lane (industrial arts); Mary McCabe 
(social studies and guidance); Mary 
Sparrow (science); Seymour Blond 
(industrial arts); Hamilton Blum 
(math); George Karot (English); and 
myself. 

We meet informally once each month 
during the noon hour. Each brings the 
teaching aids that he has received and 
reviewed. What we decide is useful for 
the school we make available through 
a Teaching Aid Center. This is not as 
formidable as it sounds. With minimum 
clerical work it enables teachers to 
cbtain, without waiting, pre-evaluated 
materials for units of study. It works. 

In addition to the materials we 


DESCRIPTION 


COMMENTS 


current affairs 
social studies; 
sr. h. s., adult 


evaluate and find useful, there is much 
that does not fit teacher programs. But 
we make good use of it. How, again, 
is something for later issues. 

This page will not fulfill its pur- 
pose if the experiences related are 
merely those of one school. Obviously, 
there are conditions within our school, 
determining the evaluations, which may 
not be present in your school. In other 
parts of the country, similar Teaching 
Aids Centers, Instructional Materials 
Centers, etc., operate successfully. Your 
experience should appear here to be 
shared by all. Why not send it to: 
Useful Tools and Methods Dept., c/o 
Scholastic Teacher? Your letter (or 
postal card) should contain at least: 
1. your name, address and_ school; 
2. the experience (or material); 3. your 
personal comments and/or evaluation. 

—LEONARD NADLER 


SOURCE 
Department of State 
Division of Publications 
Washinlgton, D. C. 








Good Citizen—The Rights and 
Duties of an American 


pamphlet; ill., 


comprehensive primer for 


social studies, 


American Heritage Foundation 


citizenship and 


social studies; Bil! of 


Rights, etc. 


You Can Understand the Atom 


pamphlet; 


illustrations, diagrams; 


written and understandable 


Bibliography of Christmas Pro free 


gram Materials for Clubs 





leaflet; 3 pages; sources of plays, pageants 
and other Christmas materials 


Safety Education — Teaching free 


Aids and Materials 


How Old Are You? 


bh 


leaflet; 
on all phases of safety 


leaflet; 


low cost pamphlets and posters 





discusses growth patterns, with 





p 


is on adolescence; clear 


citizenship; 
jr. h. s. to adult 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





science, civil 
defense, sr. h. s. 
to adult 


U. S. Atomic Energy Comm. 
Washington, D. C. 





teacher use for all 
levels but emphasis 
on adults 


for teachers in 
charge of school 
safety program 


guidance, science, 
parent groups; 
jr. h. s. to adult 


Woman's Home Companion 
640 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Nat‘! Comm. on Safety Education 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 





Foreign Trade and Individual free 16-24 


States 


pages; data on industries in 36 


states vital to U. S. export trade; send for 


title list 


Christmas Catalogue of Books 
Catalogue of Christmas Cards 


The Story of the Pilgrims 


pamphlet; 


Lists illustrated art booklets sold; also re- 
productions of religicus, other paintings 


16 pages; interesting account 


of Mayflower voyage, first Thanksgiving, 
names of Mayflower passengers 


Build an Electric free 


leaflet; 


4 pages; electric motor, how it 


works; center fold diagrams for “building 
your motor’ 


social studies, 
current events; 
sr. h. s. to adult 


useful in Christmas 
preparations; 
kindergarten to adult 


Department of State 
Division of Public Liaison 
Washington 25, D. C. 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





social studies, 
holiday observance; 
jr. h. s. to adult 


John Hancock Life Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





science; industrial 
orts; jr. h. s. to adult 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
401 Liberty Avenue 

P. O. Box 2278 

Pittsburgh 30, Pena 





TWO KINDS OF BELL & HOWELL 


SPECIALISTS 


to serve you and your motion picture program 
. The New Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Specialist 


Sapphire jewels give critical parts 
400% longer life. Here is unique 
heavy-duty performance in projec- 
tors! Critical film-handling parts of 
the revolutionary Filmosound Spe- 
cialists are equipped with sapphire 
jewels permanently bonded to metal. 
Originally created to meet the rigid 
standards of the armed services, now 
these Specialist projectors— standard 
model or magnetic recording—are 
available to you! Sold exclusively 
through the Bell & Howell Special 


Representative Organization. 





Special Representative 


Organization Specialists 


Here is a highly professional service 
for users of audio-visual equipment. 
Each Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative maintains the finest facili- 
ties to assist you in your motion 
picture program. Without any obliga- 
tion to you, you can benefit from his 
experience and factory training. This 
unusually qualified expert can show 
you the best equipment to suit your 
own needs and your own motion pic- 
ture activities. Individually and as a 
group, B&H Special Representatives 
make up the finest service and sales 


organization in the audio-visual field. 


_ a wwe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bell & Howell Company 
7118 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, IIL. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the Specialists and 
the name of my Bell & Howell Special Rep- 
resentative. 


’ ORGANIZATION... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Bell eHow I] makers of the world’s finest 
e motion picture equipment ME Sis sanieitiin Sib abasaneidimen 
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HE educational profession received 

passing marks in its use of books, 
newspapers, films, and radio on editor 
Boutwell’s September report card, but 
a resounding F on records. This is my 
ue to step off the equipment reserva- 
words 
records 


tion temporarily to say a few 
about records, especially LP 
and the new advantages and resources 
which available since 
their introduction five vears ago. 


have become 


LP advantages 

1. Longer playing time. Instead of 
the five minutes per side of a 12-inch 
78 rpm record, we now get up to six 
times as much material on a 12-inch 
LP. “Microgroove” recording puts al- 
most three times as many of the nar- 
rower grooves in the same space, and 
the records rotate at a little less than 
half the speed of the old “standard” 
disks. Three times as grooves— 
about twice the time per rotation. Three 
times two are six. 

The advantage is clear in the case of 
a recording like that of Robert Frost 
reading his own poem, The Death of 
the Hired Man (National Council of 
Teachers of English). The whole poem 
is spoken without interruption on one 
side of a 10-inch LP. On the records 
that turn at 78 rpm (you can still buy 
them), the same performance occupies 
three sides with two awkward pauses 
for changing records. The hour-and-a- 
half performance of Shaw’s Don Juan 
in Hell (Columbia) comes on two 12- 
inch disks. At the old speed it would 
cover more records than you could 
conveniently pick up and carry. 

2. Lower cost. One example ought to 
make this point elear. The Robert Frost 
recordings published by the NCTE are 
complete on two 10-inch LPs at $3.50 
each ($7) or on six 10-inch 78s at $2 
each ($12). 

3. Higher quality. Higher quality is 
not inherent in LP records. In fact, 
some of the records now thrilling the 


many 


A Plus for LP 


By William J. Temple 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


advanced “hi-fi” fanatics are made on 
78 microgroove disks. But the technical 
advances which have come along con- 
comitantly with the LP development 
make them vastly better than the stand- 
ard records of a few years ago. They 
have wider frequency range, lower dis- 
tortion, and they are almost completely 
free from the “needle scratch” or sur- 
face noise to which we grew accus- 
tomed on the kind of records we grew 
up with. Any records can be pressed 
from the new homogeneous, synthetic 
plastic materials. LPs are; the old 78s 
were not. 


Just to be fair 

LPs have some disadvantages, too. 
They require more tender care to avoid 
damage in handling them. Dust, finger 
marks, and scratches are more serious 
because they show up so much more 
clearly against the superior quality of 
the sound. LPs should be kept in their 
jackets, away from heat, and stored on 
edge (like books), not piled. Fingers 
should never touch the playing surfaces. 

Another disadvantage on some LP 
records is that the fine grooves make it 
harcler to set the needle down in a given 
groove when you want to play only a 
part of one side. Thoughtful producers 
of anthology-type records leave blank 
spaces between selections. 

Five years ago it was considered a 
nuisance that LPs must be played on a 
turntable that rotates at 33 1/3 revo- 
lutions per minute with a lightweight 
pickup carrying a microgroove needle, 
but this is hardly a legitimate complaint 
now that two- and three-speed turn- 


Distinguished members of the First Drama Quartette as they record 
Bernard Shaw's Don Juan in Hell for Columbia (LP) Masterwork 
Records include (/. to r.) stage and screen stars Charles Laughton, 


Charles Boyer, 


Agnes Moorhead, 


and Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


tables are the rule and twin pickups 
common. 


New LP resources 

Although the machinery and _proc- 
esses for making LP records must be 
more expensive, precise, and careful 
than for making wide-groove records, 
there are far more “little companies” 
issuing LPs than ever made records be- 
fore. The secret is that the big com- 
panies which have the machinery and 
the skillful technicians are willing to 
make LP disks from anyone's original 
recordings on tapes. Consequently it 
takes comparatively little capital to get 
into the business. Actually there are 
about 200 different “labels” listed in the 
current Schwann Long Playing Record 
Catalogue (a cumulative monthly list 
distributed free by many record re- 
tailers). 

And this list does not include some 
of the companies which put out the ex- 
plicitly “educational” records, Of these 
200 companies, about 30 have issued 
commercial records of plays, poetry, 
public speeches by important people, 
and documentary material. There are 
about one hundred such LP records 
listed under the heading “Spoken and 
Miscellaneous.” Some of them are also 
issued on 78 and 45 rpm disks. Many 
of them have educational value. What 
are we waiting for? 

Color Flash 

New color TV developments by CBS 
were unveiled at a press demonstration 
on October 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
These developments are a_ smaller, 
lighter, simpler color camera and a new, 
simpler, less expensive color picture tube 
in receivers built by CBS-Columbia. 
While we enjoyed Carmen Miranda’s 
flower-decked chapeau in gay colors, 
network viewers saw her in black and 
white. 

Color was not perfect, but CBS as- 
sured us that the flaws in the transmis- 
sion do not present insoluble problems. 
They reminded us, too, that black and 
white transmissions sometimes leave 
something to be desired in quality. 

Most significant news was that CBS 
Columbia’s color receiver with a 15- 
inch tube will sell for about $1,000 at 
first. Production will begin 30 days after 
the FCC gives the go-ahead. By the be- 
ginning of 1956 mass production will 
bring the costs down by perhaps 40 per 
cent. Sets with 21-inch tubes are also 
being developed. 





“My students have $6.60 seats 
for Shakespeare... thanks to 
Tapes for Teaching!” 


Students in thousands of classrooms are 
enjoying a thrilling new experience in learning 
through the rapidly growing Tapes for Teaching 
program. High-fidelity tape recordings enrich 
classes with the finest of audio teaching 
materials: performances of classics by the 
world’s great actors, carefully researched 
dramatizations of history, musical selections 
by leading orchestras, informed talks by experts 
in every field. If your state is among the 24 
listed on the coupon below, the resources of 
this broad program are available to you and 


your classes right now. 


HERE’S HOW “TAPES FOR TEACHING” WORKS: Simply 
send in the coupon below for complete information. 
Then mail a list of selections you want to your 

state recording center, together with a new or used 
reel of magnetic tape for each subject requested. 

The recording center will duplicate your selections on 


your reels and send them back to you. 


NEW IMPROVED 
PLASTIC REEL 


Spee bong 


a a 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


(_] Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of: 

(Ariz. () Calif. (] Conn. (lll. [J lowa [J Mass. [J Mich. [J Minn. 
J Mort. (] Neb. (_] New Jersey (.] New Mexico [[] New York 
([] No. Dakota [] Ohio [] Oklahoma [] Ore. [] Penn. [J Rhode Island 
[]Texas []Utah [] Virginia [] Wash. [] Wis. 


‘\ 


(] Please advise status of Tapes for Teaching program in my state. 


The term ““SCOTCH" and the plaid design are registered 
trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 
6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch’’ Brand Pressure- 
Sensitive Tapes, ‘“Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, 

“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety- 


See eee | 


Gi ccetmeteesentsubesccunementens 


Spe, Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abra- 
sives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 
x 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In 
De Canada: London, Ont., Can. Lsas a ae mae ese aes eeeeeseeeeeeseaneea a wl 
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OIL, THE INVISIBLE 
TRAVELER 


This is the impressive story of 
the pipe lines, tankers, barges, 
tank cars, and trucks that de- 
liver liquid energy to a nation 
that moves on oil. The growth 
of oil transport from the days 
of the wooden barrel is graphi- 
cally traced in this color movie. 
The 16mm sound film runs 
19 minutes and is ‘a 














Jet 
Hook 


fora 
textbook 


S you know — jet engines are 

just about the most excit- 

ing subject a school student can 
think of these days. 

So what better way to stir extra 

interest in a physics textbook 

than to hook up its text with 

jet engine design—as in the 

advertisement we ’re publishing 

in this month’s ‘‘Scholastic’’— 

‘*F=MA. This school rule 

helps America rule the 

skies!’’ 

You can have reprints 

without cost or 

obligation by 

writing: 


GENERAL MorTors 


Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Illinois Curriculum Study Provides a 


Pattern for Progress 


RE vou interested in improving the 

curriculum of your school? 

Then look toward Illinois. 

There for the past several years a 
program of curriculum revision has 
been developing which may well be- 
milestone in the advance of 
American secondary education. Seen 
from a distance, it appears that the 
work being done in that state is at pres- 
ent the most significant effort of its kind 
being carried on in the nation. 

Why such a conclusion? 

The Illinois Curriculum Program is 
based upon the sound principle that all 
of the people concerned with the educa- 
tion of young people should have an 
effective voice in determining what that 
education should be. It brings together 
on the state level representatives of 
agriculture, business, industry, institu- 
tions of higher learning, labor, parents, 
school boards, administrators 
and classroom teachers. These people, 
representing a wide variety of interests 

|}and many shades of opinion, set guid- 
| ing policies and evaluate results. Simi- 

‘larly on the local level the program 
enlists the help of all the people, in- 
| cluding the young people. Well-organ- 
| ized cooperation results. 


come a 


school 


The program is also based on the 
good American principle that the best 
and most lasting progress results from 
local initiative. If a community does not 
want to take part in the program it is 
entirely free to stay out. If it does, and 
more than 200 curriculum development 
projects are now in progress, the pro- 
gram provides expert assistance from 
the State Education Department and 
the colleges and universities of the 
state. Over 400 specialists are assisting 
local people as consultants. 

At least equally important, the pro- 
gram provides materials that can be 
used by local people to find out what 
|kind of education their schools ought 
'te provide, how successfully they are 
| providing it, and what problems have 
to be solved to do better. 





Smalltown Finds the Answers 


Are the schools of Smalltown holding 
young people in school and if not, why 
not? The Holding Power Study will 
enable the people of Smalltown to find 
out. To what extent is the extra-class 
program meeting pupils’ needs? The 





By Howard G. Spalding, Principal 


A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Participation 
in Extra-class 
Activities 
Study gives a 
pattern for 
studying — this 
problem. Can 
young people 
afford the hid 
den costs ot 
attending 
school? Is the guidance program effec- 
tive? What happens to bovs and girls 
after they leave school, and what do 
they think of the education they have 
received? What do school people and 
laymen think should be accomplished 
in teaching English, art, sciences, and 
the other secondary school subjects? 
The program makes available guides 
and questionnaires which the people of 
Smalltown can use to find the answers 
to these questions themselves, rather 
than by following the time-honored but 
dubious custom of seeking the answers 
from some remote expert. The 20 or 
more major publications of the program 
should be of intense interest to all sec- 
ondary school people working on cur- 
riculum revision. 

Another source of strength of the 
program is its recognition of the fact 
that the essential ingredient in any im- 
provement of education is improvement 
of the teacher. Since 1947 more than 
36,000 persons, most of them classroom 
teachers, have participated in work- 
shops conducted by the program. 
Countless hours have been spent by 
committees of teachers working on the 
problems of their own schools. Thus 
in-service training of the highest order 
has been given to large numbers of 
people. Certainly these efforts will pay 
off in better education for the young 
people of Illinois. 

Good Basic Reports 

Finally, the progress reports which 
the program has issued, notably The 
Story in 19 Schools, provide evidence 
of definite accomplishment and inspira- 
tion for further achievement. 

The foundations for these accom- 
plishments were laid nearly a genera- 
tion ago when the Committee on Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education of the 
National Association of Secondary Edu- 
cation published two reports, The 
Issues of Secondary Education and The 





Functions of Secondary Education 
which should still be required reading 
for every worker in our secondary 
schools. 

In these reports can be found a de- 
scription of the secondary schools 
needed in our nation today—schools 
serving all normal adolescents, provid- 
ing for all a broad and vital program 
of general education and for each those 
guidance services, extracurricular expe- 
curriculum opportunities 
individual needs for 

and = cultural 
operate on the 


riences and 
which meet thei: 
preparation 
growth: that 
principle that the sensible way to pre- 
pare young people for life is to teach 
them directly how to solve the problems 
they will encounter in normal living; 
schools that draw strength from close 
ties with the communities they serve 
and that, in turn, enrich these com- 
munities by improving the quality of 
living of the people. 

Under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Vernon L. 
Nickell and Director Charles W. San- 
ford the school people of Illinois are 
creating such schools. So if vou want 
to make your own school better, look 
toward Illinois. You will find there 
ideas you can put to work in your own 
community and within your own school 


vocational 
schools 


system. 


We “Taught” 
SQUNDCRAFT Tape to Hel 


Publications of the 
Winois Curriculum Program 


Houston, Victor M., Sanford, Charles W. 
and Trump, J. Lloyd, Guide to the Study of 
the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of 
Illinois. August, 1948. 

Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 
1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program. May, 1949. 

Allen, Charles M., How to Conduct the 
Holding Power Study. May, 1949. 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Hid- 
den Tuition Costs Study. May, 1949 

Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Par- 
ticipation in Extra-Class Activities Study 
May, 1949 

Lovelass, Harry D., How to Conduct the 
Study of the Guidance Services of the School 
May, 1949 

Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan, Bozidar, 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change. 
June, 1949 

Problems Approach Committee of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program. Guides to Curriculum Building- 
The Junior High School Level. January, 1950 

Steering Committee, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, New College 
Admission Requirements Recommended. 

Sanford, Charles W., and others, The Story 
in Nineteen Schools. September, 1950 

Henderson, Kenneth B., and Goerwitz, 
Jchn E., How to Conduct the Follow-Up 
Study. August, 1950. 

Kirk, Samuel A., and others, Educating the 
Mentally Handicapped in the Secondary 
School. January, 1951 

Sanford, Charles W., Hand, Harold C., and 
Spalding, Willard B., The Schools and Na- 
tional Security. May, 1951. 

Hand, Haro!d C. How the ISSCP Basic 
Studies Can Help You Improve Your High 
School. May, 1951. 

Knapp, C. G., and Drom, Beulah, A Study 
of Practices and Opinions in Physical Edu- 
cation, Health and Safety. July, 1951 

Hand, Harold C., Prospectus of the Locai 
Area Consensus Studies. March, 1951 
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Henderson, Kenneth B., Principal Findings 
of the Follow-Up Study of the ISSCP. Oc- 
tober, 1951. 

These publications may be obtained 
from Mr. Vernon L. Nickell, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 


field, Illinois. 


BOOK WEEK AIDS 


“Don’t join the book burners. 
Don’t be afraid to go into your library 
and read every book as long as any 
document does not offend our own 
ideas of decency.” This quotation by 
President Eisenhower features an 8- 
page folder on “The Freedom to Read.” 
Rest of the message reprints the care- 
statement endorsed by 
five organizations: A.L.A., American 
Book Publishers Council, American 
Booksellers Association, Book Manufac- 
turers Institute, N.E.A.’s Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. Use this folder with PTA and 
other groups. Secure copies in quan- 
tity from the American Book Publishers 
Council, 2 West 46th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Up to 25 copies free; 50, $1; 
100, $2; 1,000, $15. 

From the same organization ask for 
“How to Use The Wonderful World of 
Books in Discussion Groups and 
Classes.” Author, Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man. Single copy free. 


fully drafted 








p YOU Teach! J 


Leave it to SOUNDCRAFT—pioneers in the finest sound record- 
ing—to bring your audio-visual program the clearest, most life- 


like magnetic recording tape available. 


You see, SOUNDCRAFT has “taught” its magnetic tape well, 
has given it all of the high fidelity, the true-to-life realism that 
your music, language, drama and other courses deserve. 

_ SOUNDCRAFT engineers are constantly developing and test- 
ing new processes, materials, methods. Today, sound engineers 
in recording studios, radio and television stations, motion pic- 
ture studios and other fields consistently specify SOUNDCRAFT 
Magnetic Tape. They enthusiastically endorse its superior re- 


cording and playback characteristics. 


Your work, too, can benefit from the greater quality of 
SounpcrarFT Tape. Try it. Hear the difference yourself. 





Space-saving convenience and protection! 


*Patent Applied For 





NEW! Soundcraft’s 5-Drawer Tape-Chests* 


Now you can get five reels of Soundcraft Tape—plus a handsome new 
Soundcraft Tape-Chest® at no extra cost! Tape stores horizontally 
in 5 easy-pull-out drawers, front-labeled for clear cataloging. 


NOTE: For easy, all-weather portability, get the new, im- 
proved Soundcraft vinyl Tape-Chest Carrying Case (at 
small added cost). Ask your dealer today or write us. 





REEVES 


SOUNDCRAFT Foca 


CORP. 
Dept. R 
10 East 52nd St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





picture-power 
with a pedigree 


In projection, Picture Power with a 
Pedigree means a brilliant screen image, 
no matter how difficult the 
circumstances . . . it means sound 
reproduction with “full” presence, no 
matter how bad the acoustics... it 
means impact on the eyes and ears 
of your audience... the result of 
twenty-five years of precision 
craftsmanship in the creation and 
production of products for the 
discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO SUpPCr STYLIST 


S EN D this coupon 


to arrange for a screen- 
ing of the new Ampro 
demonstration film, 
“Famous For The Finest.” 





= 


AMPRO CORPORATION $T-11-53 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

| Send detailed specifications of the Super Stylist 


[|] Have my Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer call to 
arrange a no-obligation screening of "Famous For 


The Finest” 


Professional quality at low cost For auditorium use 
AMPRO Stylist DeLuxe = AMPRO Premier-40 


Complete portability, Cittinad scenes 
__ fast, easy set-up, illumination, true 
simplified operation. fidelity, full 
Lift-off case cover idelity, full-range 
contains 8-inch 
speaker, 


theatre reproduction. 
12-inch speaker. 





T’S reviewing time for new films and 
filmstrips. Wish we room for 


more! 


had 


History 

Shadows on the Prairie—15 mins., 
(National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20). Ballet con- 
cerned with life during settlement of 
West. Performed by Royal Winnipeg 
Ballet Company, choreography and mu- 
sic created by Canadian artists. For 
groups interested in ballet or for audi- 
torium. Could be used to demonstrate 
difficulties of life in our prairie settle- 
ments. 

Decision at Williamsburg—16 mins., 
(Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, 
Va.). From Stamp Act of 1765 to sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown 1782 
presented through historical paintings, 
18th-century drawings, maps, and still- 
photographs of restored Williamsburg. 
First part, mainly stills of town today, 
seems prosaic and wooden. Second 
part, utilizing contemporary materials, 
excellently done with great depth and 
illusion of movement. This part good 
fare for your social studies. Commen- 
tary ponderous, packed with fact. Nat- 
urally stresses Virginia’s role in our in- 
dependence. 

Pageant of America filmstrips—30 
planned for series, 40 frames each (Yale 
University Press Film Service, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16). Each strip 
presents briefly salient factors in one 
broad unit in our history. Naturally 
greatly condensed, devoting only a few 
frames to any one item. To illustrate: 
No. 4 covers in 40 frames the discovery, 
exploration, and colonization attempts 
of the French from the first voyage of 
Cartier to loss of empire in 1760. Strips 
most useful as introduction or review 
of units. Authentic source material used 

contemporary drawings, paintings, 
portraits, maps—merits individual study 
as class expands outline of information 
gained. Thorough teachers’ guides pro- 
vided. First four ready: Story of Amer- 
ican Indian; European Explorers Dis- 
cover a New World; Spain Established 
a Great Empire; Rise and Fall of New 
France. Subjects to be released will dis- 


cuss, among others: colonial life, entry 
into foreign affairs, Far West, slavery 
and War Between the States, age of 
reform, American painting, American 
literature, America as a world power, 
rise of democracy. Each a skeleton, it 
is true; but the series is well conceived 
and well presented. 


Hobbies 

Mighty Muskie—10 mins., B & W or 
color (Canadian Travel Films Library, 
1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20). A fishing 
film, excellent shots and data on fishing 
techniques. Your boys’ clubs would like 
this and learn from it, too. 

Hunting with a Camera—17 mins., 
B & W or color (Canadian Travel Films 
Library). Class sees movies taken by 
field naturalist — delightful, excellent 
shots with many close-ups of water 
birds, fishing, rodents, buffalo, bear, 
and more. Sequence on pelicans par- 
ticularly fascinating. Ends with class 
on skis helping take winter animal 
movies. Natural for nature study. Good 
for your camera clubs and scout groups. 
This I like as motivation and fun. 
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NEW FILM FARE 


By VERA FALCONER 


Personal Development 

Close Call for Jimmy—20 mins., é or 
cartoon (Public Relations Dept., B'& O 
Railroad Co., Baltimore 1, Md.). Sakety 
film, elementary grades. Jimmy, fasci- 
nated by trains, Jearns dangers of play- 
ing on or near tracks, in freight yatds, 
or on cars. Several dramatic scepes. 
Definitely designed to appeal to jyve- 
nile audiences. Message unmistakably 
clear. Also points up dangers of joining 
up with irresponsible “gangs.” Perhaps 
a bit corny by adult standards, but pits 
the spot with children. 

College in New England—30 migs., 
(Wesleyan University, Midéle- 
town, Conn.). Opens with brief sum 
mary of history, ideals and plans of sev- 
eral outstanding New England colleges. 
Major section portrays Wesleyan—his- 
tory, plant, classes, extracurricular atnd 
social activities. Idealistic but good pic- 
ture of liberal arts school and what it 
tries to do. 

The Handwritten Word—22 
color (Sponsored by Paper Stationery 
& Tablet Mfgzrs. Assn., from Movies, 
U. S. A., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. ¢. 
19). Designed to increase interest ‘a 
writing legibly. Importance of legib%e 
handwriting in many aspects of soci] 
and business world. Appeals by discu:- 
sing personal style rather than legibilit* 


itself. Combats so-frequent insistencs., 
x 


color 


mins.. 


MeGraw-Hill Text Films 


From Meaning of Adolescence, one of the new Adolescent Development film series. 
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“Tll have a secretary or use the type- 
writer,” by pointing out that in this 
mechanized world we still do need 
handwriting. Enjoyable and effective. 

Peace of Mind—24 mins., color (Spon- 
sored by America Fore Insurance 
Group, from Movies, U. S. A.). History 
of insurance—Marco Polo’s account of 
risk-sharing by Chinese merchants, de- 
velopments in London coffee houses, 
American insurance companies and 
how they added new public services as 
recurrent disasters taught them what 
was needed. What this means to us to- 
day in terms of fire departments, the 
Underwriters’ laboratories, standardiza- 


tion of equipment. Told as agent relates 
this to couple whose house has just 
burnt down. Emphasis on peace of 
mind, security and freedom from worry 
through insurance; benefits to all by 
insurance companies work to minimize 
risks. Review of history and develop- 
ments excellent fare for your economics 
class, although film was naturally de- 
signed to promote interest in having 
insurance. Slow-moving in spots, but 
does have its moments of drama. 
Adolescent Development—5 films, 5 
follow-up strips (Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 36). Problems, interest and 
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In any class you have, there's 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 


quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 


loan for one week. 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, ———==p 


SI 











Money management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFC’s booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 
authorities in education, government, and in- 


dustry. 


Cn Ce ne 


Director of Consumer Education 


Household Finance Corporation 


Reine § dui 
Consumer Education Department 
HOUSEHOLD 


Consumer Education Dept. ST-11-3 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 








FINANCE 


Address. 
i I a 
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activities of teen-agers. Exciting, syvm- 
pathetic dramatizations so true to life 
they could be your students. Excellent 
studies of adolescent behavior. For psy 
chology courses, teachers, parents. With 
good leader, can be shown to students 
to help them understand themselves. 
Includes: Meaning of Adolescence—16 
mins., Physical Aspects of Puberty—19 
mins., physiology classes, too; Age of 
Turmoil—20 mins., Social-Sex Attitudes 
in Adolescence—22 mins., Meeting the 
Needs of Adolescents—19 mins. par- 
ticularly good for parents’ groups. 

A Musician in the Family—17 mins., 
(National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20). Charming 
story of voung son of prairie farmer 
who, against considerable opposition 
mainly from father, achieves his desire 
—a musical education. Points up per- 
severance, problems, disappointments 
and achievements of a music student. 
Delightful scenes as farm animals pa- 
tiently listen to boy’s trombone practice. 
Good auditorium fare; useful as in- 
centive film for beginning students; en- 
couraging for parents’ meetings as your 
instrumental music program gets under 
Way. 


Travel 

City without Wheels—15 mins., color 
(Sterling Films, 316 West 57th St., 
N. Y. C.). Impressions of Venice, life 
and people along the canals; told with 
camera and natural sound, no narration. 
Understanding picture of way Vene- 
tians live, use their canals and center 
activities around watery streets. Several 
slow sequences; but poling of heavy 
barges, motor-boat taxi, and water bus 
very human. Informative and delightful 

Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic 
—10 mins., color (Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films, Wilmette, IIl.). History 
of Venice—founding, rise and subse 
quent decline, importance today. Show 
much of the city and its life, stressing 
effects of strange location. Factual, 
straightforward, not without charm 
With City without Wheels makes exce! 
lent study of city. 





YOU NAME IT! 


What kinds of radio programs would 
you like to hear about books? Heres 
your chance. This year the taped pro- 
gram of WNYC’s January Book Festival 
will be rebroadcast on many educational 
stations. So the Advisory Board of 
authors, publishers, critics, librarians, 
teachers and radio stars invites your 
suggestions for specific programs. What 
authors? What do you want read aloud? 
By whom? Send your ideas on how the 
fun and excitement of reading can be 
put on radio to Margaret Dudley, sec.. 
Second Annual WNYC Book Festiva!, 
2 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





SVE FILMSTRIPS -,. 


give added enjoyment and meaning to 
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THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD, 


For children of allages @ in full color @ 40 frames } 
The wonderful story of a little engine who conquered} 
all obstacles in order to bring a Merry Christmas to the, 
good little boys and girls on the other side of a big moun-| 
tain. Story adapted by Margaret Friskey, well-known! 
author for children; illustrations by Katherine Evans. 
A111-5 The Little Engine That Could, in color, captioned $5.00) 


& 


: to wr 
He heerd Tiny Tim, the Cratchit crippled 
boy, cry gayly, “God biess us every one!” 


A Christmas Carol 


@« 


The Other Wise Man, 


Rudolph The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up @_ in full color 
40 frames 

Loved by children everywhere, Rudolph teaches 
lessons in obedience, cooperation and forgive- 
ness by his lifelike antics and problems. The 
accompanying manual includes the complete 
copyrighted poem by Robert L. May. This strip 
can be used with the R.C.A. recording of the 
same name. 

A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, in 
color, with manual. . APOLES $6.00 


CHILDREN THRILL TO THESE 
WONDERFUL HOLIDAY CLASSICS: 
@ The Night Before Christmas 
e How Santa Claus Came to America 

e Christopher Mouse 
e@ The Baby King 

e When the Littlest Camel Knelt 
e Hymns of the Nativity 


For complete information about these and many 
more outstanding Holiday Filmstrips and Slidesets, 
send for the free SVE illustrated Christmas folder. 


For 10 year olds and up @_ in full color 
51 frames 

The ever popular story by Charles Dickens of 

Scrooge, Tiny Tim and Bob Cratchit is brought to 

life in this filmstrip. Script adaption by Margaret 

Bradfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 


A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 
captioned 
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Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Please send me the new SVE Christmas folder. It is 
free of cost. 


For 12 year olds and up e_ in full cola 

45 frames , 
Henry Van Dyke’s story of the fourth wise maj) 
who did not see Jesus, the Baby King, but whp 
spent his life searching for Him and helping those 
in need. Beautifully illustrated by Lloyd Rognay. 


A850-11 The Other Wise Man, in color, 
with reading script 


ST-11-S53 





School 





Creators of the 


internationally famous 
Address 





Instructor, School Master 
and Skyline projectors. 
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ALL STEEL 
SLIDE 
CABINET 


SF-5 


Five removable drawers with back stops 
iypes of 2” x 2”. Each slide 
held in position. Instant selection. Indi 
vidual indexing. Holds 1250 slides 
Beautifully finished in olive-grey baked 
enamel. 


hows au 


Write for free catalog. 








| SUMMER 1954 — TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


ourses and study-tours for teachers 
0 i soctal studies, art and art crafts 
Music Festivals 
MEXICO FOR CHRISTMAS 
Group and Individual Travel 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teacher 
1776 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7- 7225 














Learn to 


LOOK-LISTEN 


SET of initials we think you'll be 

hearing of and from as the year 
goes on is ACBB. They stand for Ameri- 
can Counci! for Better Broadcasts, a 
national organization formed in June, 
1953, “to secure radio and_ television 
programs which meet the high standards 
of the American people.” To this end 
126 people from 93 cities in 34 states 
and the District of Columbia met in 
Minneapolis with representatives from 
15 national and 16 state organizations 
interested in better use of the airways. 
They spent two days in examining what 
has been done at the state level toward 
improving program content in radio 
and television and in discussing what 
could be done all over the country. 
They chose. for immeditte emphasis, a 
scheme already in action in Wiscons‘n, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts. 

This “Look-Listen Project” aims at 
getting more and more adults and high 
school students interested in evaluating 
radio and TV programs, in listening and 
watching, in separating the good from 
the bad, and in knowing wily. 

The plantis to get as many Look- 
Listen projects as possible organized 
over the country; use the results of the 
group findings to bring pressure on 
advertisers and radio-TV broadcasters 
to improve programming; make the in- 
dividual more intelligently and fully 
aware of the potentialities, both good 








EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


For Intermediate and Junior-Senior High School History Classes 


11 NEW COLORFUL FILMSTRIPS 


This inspiring series tells the story of 
of the discovery and exploration of America 
the War of Independence and the formation of a new nation. 


colony 
outstanding Y AF achievement! 


“first Americans.” 


Vivid visualizations 


the early struggles of the young 
Another 


These titles are a “MUST” for your Filmstrip Library 


Before the White Man 
America Is Discovered 
Spanish Explorers 
France in the New World 
Southern Colonies 


Middle Colonies 

Struggle for a New Continent 
Causes of the Revolution 

War for Independence 

A New Nation 


@ Colonial New England 


Set of 11 filmstrips, EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, FULL-COLOR—$59.50 


YAF Filmstrips and Films are available for examination prior to 
purchase. New 1953-1954 descriptive catalogs sent free upon request. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. ST11, 


18 E. 41st Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 











By NANCY FAULKNER 


and bad, of radio and TV. Write for de- 
tails to Mrs. G. F. Matthews, 4539 Win- 
nequah Rd., Madison, Wis. 


Don’t Miss This 
Have you seen Exc “— NBC-TV, 
Sundays 3:30 to 4 E. S. T.? This is the 
Ford Foundation’s oh “show for hig): 
school and upper elementary school age 
youngsters. It’s first-rate and well worth 
recommending for good viewing to all 


ages. 


A Communications Library 


Here we list a number of titles that 
seem to us a good beginning for a 
working communications library, radio 
and TV section. Some titles are new; 
others have been in use for some time. 

The Television Manual, Hodapp, 
Wm., N. Y., Farrar, Strauss and Young, 
1953. 

Radio Directina, McGill, Earle, N. Y 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 

Television and Our Children, Shayon, 
Robert Lewis, N. Y., Longmaas, Green. 
1951. 

Creative Broadcasting, Skornia, H. J., 
Lee, R. H. & Brown, F. A., N. Y. Pren 
tice-Hall, 1951. 

The Television 
Edward & Bretz, 
Wyn, 1952. 

Television Scripts for Staging and 
Study, Stasheff, Edward & Bretz, Rudy, 
N. Y., A. A. Wyn, 1952. (Includes four 
non-rovalty TV scripts. ) 

The Television Workshop, Tooley, 
Howard, Minneapolis, Northwestern 
Univ. Press, 1952. 

The Technique 
Weaver, Luther, 
1948. 


Stashetl, 
A. A. 


Program, 


Rudy, N. Y., 


of Radio Writing, 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 


NSRTG Notes 
The 1953-54 NSRTG season has got- 
ten off to a good start. You will shortly 
be receiving your second full packet. It 
will include two very fine scripts, The 
a documentary from the 
” series made available 


New ovuth, 
“American Trail 
to us through the courtesy of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and a guest script especially pre- 
pared for NSRTG by the Infantile 
Paralysis Association. Both scripts were 
written by top-flight professional radio 
writers. 

Those 
your 1953-54 membership 
newal) do it now. 


of you who haven't sent us 
(new or re- 





Short Cuts to 
Jouralism 


“WF ONLY-!” With such magic words 

many a press adviser builds a 
dream in which every issue is brilliantly 
edited. There are ways of accomplish- 
ing vour goals without too much strain 
on your part. 


In Class 
e How to teach news writing? So seem- 
ingly simple, but to most youngsters 
the most difficult of all English lan- 
guage skills—because all of a sudden 
everything they've been taught about 
essay writing and the like is of no avail. 
Even learning “objectivity’—an essen- 
tial of news writing—becomes formida- 
ble. The best way I’ve found includes 
and TV. Recordings of radio 
commentators casters will 
ob- 


radio 
news 
help you through 
jectivity, as well as the importance of 
including important items in opening 


and 
a discussion of 


paragraphs. 


e A study of TV telecasts will make 
clear such things as the importance of 
brevity and accuracy and what “cov- 
crage” means. Through such programs 
as Meet the Press interviewing tech- 
niques may be quickly grasped. And 
for practice assignments, why not ask 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 





your youngsters to “cover” a wide 
range of events—from the Rose Bowl} 
game to speeches of prominent figures— 
via TV? 

e Without allowing complete license, 
you can create informality in your class- 
room by using group methods of in- 
struction—furniture permitting. Free- 
dom to move about and simulate the 
air of a newspaper office is essential to 
learning to work under pressure. Then 
too, plenty of flat surfaces—if you have 
movable desks—is a boon to youngsters 
struggling with headlines and newspa- 





per writing. 

e No ink, please! Although contrary | 
to accepted practice, work in pencil is | 
Also, some journalism | 
class assignments are better done in| 
pencil—especially in the early stages of 
instruction. Corrections come more} 
easily and the writer is not afraid to 
“mess up” copy. Require regular copy- 
reading symbols. As training advances, 
switch to typed assignments. 


more realistic. 


e Assign as journalism projects the con- | 
struction of large charts showine infor- 
mation your youngsters constantly need 


(Continued on page 46-T) 


Naticnal Broadcasting Company 


On Carnival of Books youngsters turn the table and interview the author. This 


weekly NBC radio program is a dream co 


me true for Mrs. Ruth Harshaw (right). 


Books—children—authors, all together! Here a sub-teen panel from Grace Church 
School, N. Y. C., interviews Marie Hall Ets, author of Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo. 


Your School Can 
Have a Top-notch 
Mimeographed 
Newspaper 


FREE BOOKLETS TELL YOU HOW. 
First, a book with complete information 
on how to organize, finance, lay out, 
mimeograph and distribute your school 
newspaper. Second, the ‘Handbook 
for the Mimeographed High School 
Newspaper’ tells! you bhe essentials of 
collecting, writing and editing the news. 

We'll be glad to send you these 
bookle}s along with samples of a¢tual’ 
school newspapers and full information 
about special A. B. Dick products for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. Mail the coupon 
below, without obligation. 


m= AB DICK 


ne | 


Send this coupon today 


O FREE booklets about 


planning and publishing a school news- 

















paper, O FREE catalog of A. B. Dick products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. ST-1153 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send me 


Address 
City 
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By MUSA EVANS DAVIS 


San Gabriel, Calif. 


“I've been asked to tell of my trip 
everywhere from Rotary Club lunch- 
cons to parties,” writes Mrs. Davis. Last 
of the “Why I Want to Go to Europe” 
contest winners, this San Gabriel 
teacher gives you here a digest of her 
Furopean experiences.—Editor 


( N APRIL 11, when I waved good- 
bye from the deck of the Oslofjord, 
I had no idea how wonderful and val- 
uable a trip Scholastic Teacher and the 
European Travel Commission had 
planned for me. Iceland, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway, 
and the Netherlands have become more 
than places on the map to me, for I 
have enjoyed their hospitality and met 
many of their friendly people. I have 
discovered that the similarities tran- 
scend the differences between us. Minor 
differences of speech, foods, and cus- 
toms fade into insignificance beside our 
common belief in the worth of the in- 
dividual and love of freedom. 
As the plane flies, Reykjavik, the larg- 
est city in Iceland, is not a very great 
distance from.New York, nor are the 
ideals and aspirations of the people very 
different from ours. A knowledge of the 
ancient Icelandic sagas is not enough to 
interpret Iceland to us. If we want to 
understand the people we must be able 
to discuss art, music, literature, and 
world affairs with them, for they are 
well informed and progressive. 
Although my time there was limited, 
I had a chance to listen to an opera in 
the magnificent new State Theatre in 
Reykjavik and to visit the university, 
the museum, and an art exhibit. Just 
before I left I attended a concert where 
children and adults, critics and laborers 
ipplauded with sincere enthusiasm. 
Music is important in the lives of the 
seople in all the countries that I visited, 
but nowhere is it more evident than in 
Germany where every city has its con- 
certs. My German hosts showed me the 
lovely concert hall and took me to Bee- 
thoven’s birthplace in Bonn before tak- 
ing me to a session of the legislature in 
the impressive capitol buildings of the 
Federal German Republic. 

Cologne Cathedral and the castles 


along the Rhine symbolize the old 


beauty of the country, but the new 
roads, apartment houses, and public 
buildings express the spirit of the fu- 
ture. Visits to the spas of Wiesbaden and 
Baden-Baden were followed by one of 


HOSPITALITY 
UNLIMITED 


the most beautiful trips I have ever 


taken, the journey from Lake Con- 
stance, past Oberammergau, to Gar- 
mish-Partenkirchen. 

The Danes are enthusiastic about 


their fairy-tale country and their “won- 
derful Copenhagen,” but they are prac- 
tical as well as gay and imaginative. 
The secondary school teachers who en- 
tertained me emphasized their interest 
in the education of the whole child, and, 
like their colleagues in the other north- 
ern countries, they are striving in their 
educational system to consider the 
physical and emotional as well as the 
mental needs of children. In the dental 
hygiene departments of the schools all 
children receive regular dental treat- 
ment, and an open-air school that I 
visited in Copenhagen provides nourish- 
ing food and frequent rest periods as 
well as lessons for the boys and girls 
who need special care. 

A well-rounded outlock on life was 
evident in Sweden, where teachers and 
students are held in high esteem and 
reading is a lively art. English is taught 
in all the schools, and in every Swedish 
home that I visited I found my hosts 
had books in English. Not only do they 
read English in Sweden, but they speak 
it well. Many new school buildings have 
excellent laboratories for scientific ex- 
periment and good art and music de- 
partments. 


Steamer Friendships 


Just as I had learned much about 
Norway from my fellow passengers on 
the Oslofjord, so I learned about Fin- 
land from my companions on _ the 
steamer from Stockholm to Abo. Be- 
cause it is light almost all night, I was 
able to enjoy the beauty of the wooded 
countryside for hours while my com- 
panions told me about Helsinki, the 
clean white city without slums. Mrs. 
Turja, a university teacher who is trans- 
lating Edith Wharton’s Age of Mirth, 
welcomed me and introduced me to a 
number of other teachers. Many of them 
had visited schools in the United States, 
and they spoke with enthusiasm of the 
quality of instruction in our classes and 
the hospitality of Americans. 

The Finnish people that I met, in 
school and out, have a deep feeling for 
art and beauty, and Helsinki with its 
very modern hospitals, schools, and 
apartments expresses that feeling. Ev- 
eryone seems to be proficient in such 
sports as swimming, yachting, and ski- 
ing, yet the people find time for reading 































Winner Davis (right) with German hostess 
in the beautiful casino at Baden-Baden. 


as well. The largest bookstore in Eu- 
rope is in Helsinki, and every home I 
visited had books in English, Swedish, 
and Finnish. 

To many people Norway means only 
fish and fjords, but to me Norway is the 
home of new friends. It is a land of 
happy and enterprising people as well 
as of magnificent scenery. Although 
Norwegians cherish the old buildings 
and delight in their colorful back- 
ground, they are tireless in their efforts 
to construct new civic buildings, apart- 
ment houses, and schools. Teachers are 
conscious of the importance of modern 
methods in training young people. 

Since the superintendent of schools 
in Bergen was in this country studying 
our schools, I discussed educational 
problems and ideals with the assistant 
in charge and found both our problems 
and our ideals were similar. 

It was with a feeling of homecoming 
that I returned to the Netherlands, the 
country where I had spent my first 
week. Though the tulips had had their 
season, the country was beautiful in 
June and the people were gay, courte- 
ous, and sophisticated. Friends I had 
made greeted me once more in Amster- 
dam and made me feel at home. 

I shall remember the art galleries, the 
beautiful buildings, and the historic 
monuments that I visited, but beyond 
and above all those testaments to man’: 
art and skill, I shall remember the peo 
ple. The teachers and administrators 
with whom I exchanged ideas, the boys 
and girls to whom I talked, the news 
paper men who asked me questions, al! 
the nameless men and women whose 
kindness made my way smooth—all the 
people that I met confirmed my faith in 
the worth of the individual everywhere. 





Health 
Nutrition 
Personal Growth 


Q&A 
You & Your 
Students 


Our food editor stands ready to help 
solve your problems (or your students’) 
in the health or personal growth area. 
Send her your questions today! 


Q. Can you suggest a good: cook 
00k for young children? A group of 
mothers wish to start a community 
cooking project for pre-school children, 


—N. V. 


A. Two little cook books for children 
have recently been published. A First 
Cook Book for Boys and Girls, by Dr. 
Henrietta Fleck, Home Economics 
Dept. chairman, N. Y. Univ., contains 
15 tested recipes graded for beginners. 
Gayly illustrated, the booklet includes 
safety rules, and instructions for work- 
ing in the kitchen and setting the table. 
Obtain from Alumni Publications, 318 
E. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 16; 25 cents. 

The Little Chef's Book, prepared by 
the Home Economics Dept., Crosley 
Div., Avco Manufacturing Corp., con- 
tains interesting, easy-to-prepare reci- 
pes. Also features games and quiz ques- 
tions. Free from Crosley distributors 
and dealers. 

Another good cook book for boys and 
girls is the Sugar and Spice Cookbook, 
originally prepared for her own grand- 
children by Julia Kiene, home econom- 
ics director of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Includes interesting drawings, 
hints on cleanliness, and a good col- 
lection of recipes. Write Westinghouse 
Consumer Service Dept., 250 E. 4th 
St., Mansfield, Ohio. One copy free; ad- 
ditional copies, 10 cents each. 


Q. Can you recommend an author- 
itative book on nutrition for teachers 
and parents—not too technical, please! 


—B. E. V. 


A. Here are two excellent books on 
nutrition, planned for the general pub- 
lic. Food Becomes You, by Ruth Lever- 
ton (Univ. of Nebraska Press), is a 
stimulating presentation of the relation- 
ship between food and health and well- 
being. Students will enjoy reading it 
too. 

Food for Life, written by a panel of 
experts and edited by Ralph W. Gerard 
(Univ. of Chicago Press), delves a little 
deeper into the basic processes by which 
the body uses food. Well-illustrated and 
easy-to-read. 

—-JACQUELINE DE Goumols 





DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF LOCOMOTIVES 
and the jobs they do for you! 


™~ bh . 
Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts, the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two-thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 








Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 


This is a modern steam locomotive — linea! 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation 


— 


The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 


various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


: 2 
a~ WS 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 





Armehair Travel 


LL you need do is step into your 
nearest bookstore to be magically 
transported to far corners of the earth, 
with the best of company! To Europe 
with Bemelmans; to South America 
with John Brown; to the Himalayas 
with Herzog; to Japan with Willard 
Price. This fall’s rich harvest of travel 
and adventure yarns offers exciting fare. 
Begin your armchair journey with 
Robert Christopher's Around the World 
on $80 (Holt, $3). How this 23-year- 
old photographer hiked, hitched, and 
haggled his way round the globe in 84 
days is good reading. 

For Europe-lovers  there’s Father, 
Dear Father, by Ludwig Bemelmans 

Viking, 33.50). One of Bemelmans’ 
best (and there are many), this account 
of Father, daughter Barbara, and mite- 
size poodle, Little Bit, in Europe is com- 
pletely captivating. 

In Coming Down the Seine, Robert 
Gibbings (Dutton, $3), glides you down 
this river in his usual simple style that 
tells you much of French life. Wonder- 
ful woodcuts by the author. 





Intercollegiate Tours 





Pianned for Cultural Values 


TO EUROPE 


Fascinating itineraries, small congenial 
groups with similar tastes & interests, 
outstanding tour leadership, oppor- 
tunity for choosing a tour emphasizing 
some particular subject: Drama, Art, 
Modern History, English History & 
Literature, Social Studies, Classical 
Backgrounds, Church Music & Reli- 
gious Art, Political Science, Foreign 
School of Sketching and Painting, etc. 
Thousands of teachers and their friends 
have traveled abroad with us since 
1919, 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Tour sails from New York June 25 vis- 
iting Trinidad, Barbados, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile (with Seminar 
at the University in Santiago), Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay. Arrives in New 
York August 23. 


Send for Prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 














It’s an Old Irish Custom, by Olivia 
Robertson (Vanguard, $3), traces Gaelic 
ways to ancient days to give you insight 
into the Irish today. 

Head south for adventure with John 
Brown in Two Against the Amazon 
(Dutton, $3). Two Englishmen battle 
nature’s incredible obstacles to trace the 
true source of the Amazon. Good com- 
panion book is Amazon Head-Hunters, 
by Lewis Cotlow (Holt, $3.95). Hob- 
byist-explorer Cotlow has_ hair-raising 
adventures with the primitive Jivaro 
Indian tribe. 

To the East you Journey by Junk, 
with Willard Price and his wife on their 
1,120-mile voyage on Japan’s Inland 
Sea. Good adventure and account of 
occupied Japan. Four young English- 
men trek to Persia’s underground water 
channels to nullify the fact that there 
are Blind White Fish in Persia (Anthony 
Smith, Dutton, $3.75). 

Back home you'll enjoy Creole City, 
by Edward Larocque Tinker (Long- 
mans, Green, $6.50), past and present 
of magical New Orleans. 

Seven experts, including Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie and John Jacob Niles, join 
forces to bring you all there is to know 
on The Gieat Smokies and the Blue 
Ridge (Vanguard, $5). Chapters on 
vacation opportunities, folkways, arts 
end crafts, music, forests, flowers and 
wildlife. 

Nonsense, U. S. A. (Dick Hyman, 
Dutton, $2.50) isn’t exactly a travel 
book but as “a collection of nonsensical 
Americana,” it will add a few laughs to 
your bookshelf. 

Young and old will enjoy New York 
City: Old and New, by Caroline D. 
Emerson (Dutton, $3.50). Old maps 
and prints brighten early history. 


Good Guides 


For pre-travel reading, on-travel ref- 
post-travel consultation 
some ot the excellent 


erence, and 
don’t overlook 


travel guides. 


Europe 

Women’s Guide to Europe (Mc- 
Kay, $3.95). One of the Fodor guides 
and rates a special gold star. Good 
background material, practical feminine 
advice (don’t miss the chapter on the 
European male) and zany illustrations. 

Well-known travel writer Richard 
Joseph’s Worldwide Travel Guide (Dou- 
bleday) and Your Trip to Britain (Dou- 
bleday) won't lead you astray. Good 
practical advice, plus the human touch 
from a man who knows his subject. 





Arrival in Paris from Bemel- 
mans’ Father, Dear Father (Viking). 


New edition of Travel Key to Europe 
(Travel Key Publications, $1) is off the 
press. Produced with the cooperation 
of the European Travel Commission 
and has all the answers to travel ques- 
tions about 21 European nations. 

Embarrassing Moments in French, 
and How to Avoid Them, by Resnick 
and Kurz (Ungar, $2), is a handy sup- 
plement for French texts. Also popular 
for tourists fumbling for the right words. 

Latest addition to The New Europe 
Guides, edited by Virginia Creed (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce) is All About Italy, by 
Carla Castaldi Rava ($3.50). Hand- 
book type; practical information and 
maps. Complement this with The Land 
end Peoples of Italy, by Rupert Martin 
(Macmillan, $1.50). 


U.S.A. 

Compared to the output of hand- 
books for European travel, U. S. A. 
guides are scarce. Thanks be to Travel 
Enterprises (N. Y. C.) for their Ameri- 
can guide series. Their Complete Guide 
to Florida ($2) has been newly revised 
(even includes a new retirement op- 
portunity section). A Complete Guide 
to California ($1) and A Complete 
Guide to New England ($1.50) have 
all the facts on what to see, what to do, 
where to go, how to get there, and what 
to pay (maps included). Latest in the 
series and an excellent help for student 
trips is the Guide to Washington, D. C.- 
Virginia-Maryland ($2). 


General 

Pick up a copy of What to Wear 
Where, a Bantam (50 cents) pocket- 
size answer to one of travel’s biggest 
problems. 

How to Make a Little Go a Long 
Way is a “guide to free, inexpensive, 
and unusual entertainment in New York 
City.” Well worth $1 from Young's Re- 
search Service (P. O. Box 72, Gracie 
Station, N..Y. C. 28). —M. E. M. 





Focus on 


ITH the jet age shrinking the world 

to apple-size, you don’t have to be 
a Dr. Stanley to discover Africa. Nor 
a multi-millionaire. 

In the artistically furnished office of 
the South African Tourist Corporation 
the other day we had a pleasant chat 
with its adviser, Mrs. Roma Tait. Be- 
fore we left we were mentally counting 
our pennies to see how much more we 
needed to visit this continent of varied 
fascinations. 

“Air fares to South Africa have been 
sharply reduced,” Mrs. Tait informed 
us, “and living costs are amazingly in- 


expensive.” Bringing this down to ba- | 


sics, you can fly to South Africa—rouna- 
trip—for about $1,100. (Or sail via Far- 
rell Lines, or a dozen other lines for 
$500-$950, one-way.) Once there, you 
can stay at the very best hotels for $7 


a day, including three meals a day, and | 


your morning tea and your shoes 


shined! 
In the Union you'll find travel easy 
via air, rail, bus or car-rental services. 


Any travel agent will tailor-make a tour | 


for you. 


“Climate is ideal in South Africa,” | 
Mrs. Tait emphasized. “There are no | 


extreme changes in temperature and al- 
most no humidity. You can plan holi- 


day activities for any time of the year.” | 


“What activities?” we countered, not 
visioning ourselves the 
type. 

“Swimming, sailing, fishing, tennis, 


golf. . .” came the answer, with prac- 


tically every sport mentioned. Add to | 


this such sights to see as snake parks, 
ostrich farms, gold and diamond mines, 
and African tribal dances, and you'll 
find yourself with quite an agenda. 
Highlight of your South African trip 
most probably will be a visit to the 
world’s largest game sanctuary. This is 
Kruger Nationa] Park, all 8,000 square 
miles of it. As you drive your car 
through the well paved roads, vou come 


upon a pride of lions who nuzzle your 
headlights. Or you look up to see a 
herd of elephants gazing down on you. 
(Rule number one: stay in your car!) 
Fleeting impala, long-necked giraffes, 
baboons, massive hippos, cheetahs, and 
other wild animals are your travel mates 
in this wondrous section. 

There’s also the Hluhluwe Game Re- 
serve to see—home of the white rhino. 
Or the magnificent spectacle of Vic- 
toria Falls, which is twice the size of 


cur own much-admired Niagara Falls. 

The famous Table Mountain and the 
old Dutch homesteads make Cape 
Town not to be missed. And in Durban 
the ricksha boys, complete with elabo- 
rate headdresses garnished with old 
electric light bulbs, pull you round the 
city. 

With passport, visa, and camera in 
hand, why not join me in a safari to 
this land of contrasts? 

—MarGARET E. McDoNALp 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


lion-hunting | 





Ome wee meme e eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeneeeeenen 


1 am interested in: 
University credits O 
Resident study ata 
foreign university 0 
Special countries 
or areas 2 


(Specify) _ 





Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
and cities...study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris, Rome. 
You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA—world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earning 
full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a special 
field such as music, art, languages... attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 

The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 


Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... FL y. TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

ago a me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be offered 
in 1954. 

Name. Position 
Address 
City. Zone 


Phone No. 














State. 
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Business or pleasure ? 
Travel 





CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


to anywhere in 
Canada 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Ask about Canada’s 10 
top Maple Leaf Vacations 


at your nearest CNR office in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St 
Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, Passenger Depart- 
ment, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


ickehalley 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city within 
a city." A Rocketeller Center Guided Tour 
includes a thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story RCA Observation Roof. 
Guided Tour, $1.50. 

SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour including Observation Roof 
SOe (reg. $1.50). Observation Roof only 

50¢ (reg. 80¢). 
Stvdent rates extended to organized groups 

of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y¥. 
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Laziest 


Journey 


TINHE tiny Astrea was in dock in 

Stockholm. From its size I knew 
that everything had to be in miniature 
tc care adequately for its 60 passengers 
and crew members. It was to be my 
hotel and to give me the pleasures of a 
sigh.sceing tour as it made its way slow- 
ly along the Gota Canal route between 
Stockholm and Goteborg. 

A lounge that “strained at its seams” 
with a dozen people, a dining room 
two sittings were an absolute 
neces ity, a minute kitchen, and a small 
amount of deck space fore and aft made 
up the lounge deck. On the upper deck, 
reached by a ladder stairway, was the 
pilot’s cabin, benches along each side 
of the funnel, and a few deck chairs in 
the space between the two life boats. 
My cabin, on the lower deck, was ap- 
proximately five by seven feet in size 
and was designed to accommodate two 
persons. Beside the narrow bunk bed, 
at the far side of the cabin, was an old- 
washstand. That left about 
five feet of floo 


where 


fashioned 
two-and-a-half by 
space! 

The 350-mile water highway consists 
of rivers, lakes, and artificial canals. It 
was started under the direction of Pol- 


| hem, a Swedish engineer, and its final 


links were completed in 1832. To travel 
across Sweden one must be raised about 
300 feet from the Baltic and lowered 
again to the Skagerrak. This is done by 
65 locks at intervals along the route. 
Leaving Stockholm the trip took us 
through Lake Malaren. In the receding 


shoreline the new City Hall, with the 
| three crowns high on its tower, was 


long visible. The size of the city could 
be determined by the number of homes 
that stretched far out into suburban 
areas. And as Stockholm faded in the 


| distance, summer homes appeared on 


the many islands. From Lake Malaren 
the route continued through the Baltic 
skerries and then narrowed abruptly as 


| we passed into the canal at Kareholm. 


The approach to the first lock was 


| an event. As the Astrea proceeded to- 
ward it, we were sure that it could not 


get in because the lock was of Lillipu- 
tian size. As the Astrea waited in the 
lock to be raised, this lock was opened 
and closed by human power, as were 
most locks enroute. A single lock soon 
lost its popularity to the multiple locks 
that raised or lowered the boat. The 
second day out we experienced a stair- 
like climb as we left Lake Boren. In 
the first lock many passengers, cameras 
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By CLARA M. SODKE 


Jr. H. S., Wausau, Wisconsin 


in hand, climbed the rail and from se- 
lected vantage points watched ihe 
Astrea as it came up step by 
through the four locks. 

A toot-toot of the 
warned the bridge tender that a small 
bridge over the canal must be pulled 
aside, and because many of these rolled 
on ball-bearings it was not unusual to 
see a woman or a boy turning the wheel 
round and round as the bridge slid 
over the roadway. 

In the level areas the artificial canals 
were winding and narrow, the water 
was very blue, and the trees that lined 
the banks were reflected in the water. 
A path for hikers and cyclists bordered 
the waterway and beyond were the 
fields of grain, pasture land, and wood- 
lots. 

At three o'clock in the morning of 
the third day we began to cross the 
southern expanse of Lake Vanern, the 
third .argest lake in Europe. The Astrea 
rolled, although the lake showed no 
sign of anger in its small waves. By 
eleven-thirty we reached Vanersborg. 

Shortly after the noon hour we 
reached Trollhattan, a major stopping 
point. Here I left the ship to make train 
connections for Copenhagen. 

I had beer warned by a friend that 
a trip on the Gota Canal would be a 
real disappointment but I thoroughly 
recommend it to those who enjoy con- 
genial people, beauty in nature, and 
leisure while on the move. 


step 


boat’s whistle 


Swedish Natl. Travel Office, Iw 
Typical Gota Canal steamer 





VER 150 “Experimenters” gathered 

on a beautiful Vermont hillside 

one weekend last month. Each one is an 
active promoter of international under- 


standing. They were teachers, students, ADVENTURE awaits you in South 
parents, +e school at 0 college SP Africa—a land rich in fascinating con- 
Jeans, and community leaders. I sat in trast... native kraals and skyscraper 

on their meetings to “get the facts. ey Py f lee al 
“Experimenters” are members of the , : cues spans ome: eenedes — 
Experiment in International Living, a ' ering mountains . . . teeming wild 
unique travel group whose light first game and booming modern industry. 
Plan to spend your next sabbatical 


shone some 30 years ago. This meeting 
was an annual policy meeting of mem- leave in South Aftica—you'll explore 


bers to evaluate the year’s work. a . 
ee eee the world’s richest diamond mines, 
Under the Experiment program a stu- ‘i, ” chino j h 
dent (age 16-30) goes to a town abroad captuse bs ne mM yom ee watc 
where he lives with a European family, 3 ancient tribal ceremonies. It will be the 
as a member of the family. At the end travel experience you'll never forget! 
of a month of home life, the student 
goes on to a camping trip in the coun- “ Write 10 SATOUR for information and literature, 
; : . . e then see your Travel Agent who will plan the 
try or to a nearby country with a mem- : 
: , ‘ details of your trip. 


ber of his “adopted family.” From Ex- 

periment alumni and from = qualified . Py « 

teachers come the leaders of these : owusds 

American groups. This year over 500 

group members and leaders went to as CORPORATION satour 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 


5 Western E 4 ‘ountries ¢ 
l estern) European countries and NEW YORK 17,N.¥. 


Mexico. Telephone: ORegon 9-3676 


To this country come Experimenters 
too. Two parents at the meeting have 
two sons who were Experimenters. This 
year this family not only invited two 
German students into their home for a ) 
month but also organized their commu- 
nity to receive other German students. 
Instead of a camping trip foreign stu- 
dents spend two weeks at a state teach- 
ers college where they get an inside a BY RAIL o 
view of American education. 
Another facet of this expanding pro- 
gram is the “community ambassador” 
plan. A qualified American student goes NEW 9-Day 
to Europe with all expenses paid by or- “Guest Ticket” 
ganizations from his community (regu- for UNLIMITED Rail Trovel 


lar Experimenters pay their own way). Only $24.00 Third Class 
$36.00 First Class 
Not obtainable in Britain— 
Purchase before you leave AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
is to have U. S. communities sponsor a | a 
ee: “Si ye : New Low Cost Features 
visit from a European “community am- | ; 

' &s ¢ @ Dining car meals for as little 
hassador. os $1.00 Britain's £ ar | Be/ 
a : . ° : : ) rité S$ [asc é & places, ejor 

rhese trips abroad are more than a pa Pa Agger < inexpensive OF RRA SLANE een Ames 

ee eee a ; ; rail/motor coach ‘steamer tours vou leave. let your Travel Agent supplv 

gay ride to Paree or a hop-skip tour of cenit titanate She i } PI 
ten countries in ten days. Experimenters 
see for themselves not only a new coun- 
try but a new wavy of life. At firsthand re 

: a: Ireland and the Continent, at hotels. 
they realize how people of another na- : 
tion live, how they work, how they 


play, their goals, their shortcomings, | 3 Fr IT I Sx bes ) 


their opinions of us. Kor litetetntaaid complete injarwaiion, 


. . ‘ please write Depariment 33 at any 
National headquarters of Experiment British Railways Office 
in International Living is at Putney, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
Vermont. Write for their 1954 materials CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. Lo Salle St. 
€ , LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth St. 
ready by the end of this month. TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


—MarGareET E. McDoNALp 


On his return the student repays his 

“backers” with lectures and films. 
Latest operation of the Experiment 

Depend on our swift, frequent train services 


—the easy, comfortable way to all 





complete transportation, reservations on 
trains, cross-channel steamer services to 
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Journalism Short Cuts 
(Continued from page 39-T) 


at hand: copy- and proof-reading sym- 
bols, rules for preparing copy, headline- 
writing instructions, and the like. Saves 
your voice; saves time; gets across the 
information. 


e What happens to vour old magazines 
from the put 
them to work for you, have some young- 
sters keep scrapbooks of articles on 
everything from writing news stories to 
the use of photos in yearbooks. First- 
rate instruction material can be quickly 


press associations? To 


compiled. 


e A practical substitute for dipping 
your youngsters’ hands in printer’s ink 
is a trip to your local newspaper. Noth- 
ing beats seeing and touching the huge 
machine and _ talking with working 
newsmen. Inviting some of these re- 
porters, editors, and photographers to 
talk to your group is also rewarding. 


Your Staff 

Keep your staff within manageable 
proportions by using some sort of de- 
partmental system. I use the word bu- 
reau to designate various parts of my 
staff—news, photo, advertising, and 
publicity. Each bureau is then held 
responsible for its own special duties— 





“PC MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 





Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


ee 


33. PANTHEON BOOKS, 


AMERICAN BAKERS 
reprints 
—2. ASSN. AMERICAN RR., 
p. 41-T 
Free ad reprints 
3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INST., p. 3-T 
Free ‘ooklet: 
Story 
4. A. B. DICK CO., p. 39-T 
Free catalogue of products 
Free booklet: school papers 
5. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 32-T 
Free ad reprints 
__.6. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 36-T 
Free booklet: Money 
Management 
7. SAUNDERS-CUMMINGS 
INST., p. 47-T 
__.8. WETMORE DECLAMA- 
TION BUREAU, p. 47-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


_._9. AMPRO CORP., p. 34-T 
Full details: Super Stylist 


——10. BELL & HOWELL, 
p. 29-T 
Full info.: two Specialists 
11. CHARLES BESELER 
CcO., p. 48-T 
12. FILMSTRIP HOUSE, 
p. 47-T 
New filmstrip catalogue 
_..13. JAM HANDY, p. 47-T 
Free film loan 
14. LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 


The Genie 


Free lit 

_..15. MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., p. 31-T 
Free Tapes for Teaching 
info. in my state 


Please Print 


Name_ 


School and Positi 


16. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, ~ 
-T 


Pp. 
Free catalogue 


17. RADIO CORP. OF 


AMERICA, p. 27-T 

18. REEVES SOUNDCRAFT, 
p. 33-T 

19. SHELL OIL CO., 


p. 32-T 

Free film loan 

20. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, p. 37-T 

New Christmas filmstrip 
folder 

21. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 38-T 

New free catalogue, films 
and filmstrips 


PUBLISHERS 


22. A. S. BARNES, p. 21-T 
23. CHILDRENS’ PRESS, 
p. 15-T 

24. DOUBLEDAY & CO., 
p. 20-7 


Free catalogue, children’s 
books 

25. E. P. DUTTON, p. 19-T 
26. EDUCATORS’ BOOK 
CLUB, p. 11-T 

27. HENRY HOLT, p. 17-T 
28. LITTLE BROWN, 

p. 15-T 
29. J. B. 
p. 16-T 
Free list, books for boys 
and girls 

30. LOTHROP, LEE & 
SHEPARD, p. 18-T 

31. MACMILLAN, p. 20-T 
32. MACRAE SMITH, 

Pp. 


LIPPINCOTT, 


p. 15-T 

34. PEGGY CLOTH 
BOOKS, p. 47-T 
35. PLATT & MUNK, 
p. 16-T 


36. STANFORD UNIV 


FRESS, p. 17-T 

Display material for 

Book Bazaars 

37. GEORGE W. STEWART, 
INC., p. 16-T 

38. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 22-T 


—__39. VANGUARD PRESS, 
17-T 


Pp. 
40. FRANKLIN WATTS, 
p. 19-T 

41. WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
p. 14-T 

42. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 
p. 21-T 


TRAVEL 


——43. ARNOLD TOURS, 
7 


P- - 

Free lit: 1954 tours 

44. ASSN. BRITISH RR., 
p. 45-T 

Free lit. 


——45. INTERCOLLEGIATE 


TOURS, p. 42-T 
Free prospectus, 
tours 


1954 


46. LABORDE TRAVEL 


SERVICE, p. 38-T 

Free travel folder 

47. ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBS. ROOF, p. 44-T 

Free info.; group rates 
48. TRANS WORLD AIR- 
LINES, p. 43-T 
Free info., 1954 
tional tours 


educa- 








City 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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and you can train your more promising 
youngsters to handle just about every- 
thing. Let your students run their pa- 
per—you make yourself available for 
advice when needed. 


e A staff built today is gone tomorrow 
—but be prepared for tomorrow by hav- 
ing some sort of tryouts class in constant 
session once a week. Into this journal- 
istic “kindergarten” welcome all those 
who seek to work on your paper. An 
experienced staffer will do nicely as 
teacher of the A-B-C’s of journalism. 


e If your staff is at all normal, you'll 
know about the two or three eager 
beavers who do all—or most—of the 
work, while the rest try to earn their 
“J's” in the corner soda fountain. Stop 
this once and for all by running par- 
ticipation surveys after each issue— 
simply recording in chart form what 
each member has done. 


e Maybe you don’t have enough money 
to put out as many issues as you like— 
and vour good staff hasn't enough to do. 
Kemedy this by trying publication 
teams—two or three youngsters each 
who can perhaps help another class 
publish a class magazine, or aid the 
secretarial staff to issue a daily bulletin, 
or contribute to a pamphlet the guid- 
ance department has in mind. After all, 
aren’t your young journalists “experts” 
of the school in their field? 


SHORT TAKES 


Are our publications going to be 
priced right out of existence? This fall 
our ‘school paper was hit—again—by 
two price increases. Newsprint and 
labor costs rose five to ten per cent; en- 
gravings went up, too. 


Fortunately there are other methods 
of publishing to fall back on if neces- 
sary. Vari-typer has announced a new 
model which can make your perennial 
mimeo a most versatile “printing press.” 
The machine cuts mimeo stencils in a 
wide variety of type faces. With this 
effect an office 
wonders 


machine—which is in 
linotype—vou can really do 
with your mimeo newspaper. Write to 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Another miracle of modern duplica- 
tion is a gadget from A. B. Dick that 
permits you—if you have an offset dupli- 
cator—to make plates for your photos in 
your own location. Write A. B. Dick 
Co., Chicago, about the 106 plate ex- 
posure unit. Also inquire about Dick’s 
growing line of accessories for offset 
machines. 


American Type Founders has intro- 
duced a new typeface—“Heritage.” Re- 
freshing to the eye and different enough 
to satisfy the finicky adviser. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


F you cannot get these new releases 

from~ the audio-visual library you 
usually use, write to the source indi- 
cated below for rental library nearest 
you. 

Let’s Talk about Films—10 mins.; 
The Settler—17 mins.; The Village No- 
tary—7 mins., poetic satire; Romance 
of Transportation in Canada—13 mins., 
color or B & W; Here's Hockey—11 
inins.; Music Professor—6 mins.; Eye 
Witness No. 51—10 mins.; Royal On- 
tario Museum, R.C.A.F., teaches wil- 
derness survival, overseas friends; Eye 
Witness No. 52—10 mins., production 
of newsprint, moppet models. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
My, Bs a 

Skippy and the 3 R’s—29 mins., color 
o. B & W; in Public Relations Films 
Series. Div. of Press & Radio Relations, 
Nat'l Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Story of Potatoes, Sewing, Safe- 
ty on the Playground, The Story of 
Sugar, Woodworking—each 10-14 mins., 
color or B & W; Mediterranean Africa, 
Insects, Meaning of Plus and Minus, 
The Number System—12-14 mins., col- 
or; Competition and Business—22 mins., 
color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, III. 

Silent Night: Story of the Christmas 
Carol, Fire Exit Drill at Our School, 
Nature of Heat, College: Your Chal- 
lenge, Story Telling: Can You Tell It 
in Order? Atomic Research: Areas and 
Development, Music: Career or Hobby? 
Student Government at Work, Building 
Better Paragraphs, Our Big Round 
World—all 10-12 mins., color or B & W, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Tool and Die Making—Keystone of 
Mass Productions—20 mins., color, loan. 
Nat'l Tool and Die Manufacturers Assn., 
907 Public Square Bldg., Cleveland 13. 

The Glass Center of Corning—25 
mins., color, free loan. Motor Mania—7s 
mins., color, Disney traffic film; Package 
for Mickey; Evening with Disney—2 
hrs.; Disney Cartoon Festival No. 1- 
| hr.; Disney Cartoon Festival No. 2- 


MAIL 
COUPON 


REVERSE 


SIDE 
as seam» can ae al 


—----- 


90 mins. Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

New “This Is America” films, about 
15 mins. each: West Point Today, 
Madison Square Garden, Professor F. 
B. 1., A Nation Is Fifty (Cuba), I Am 
a Paratrooper, Your Doctor, Caution 
Danger Ahead (traffic), Men of Sci- 
ence, Conquest of Ungava, Canadian 
Mounties, Transatlantic Hop, Escape to 
Freedom. From Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y..C. $6. 

Personnel Management series—5 films, 
5 filmstrips, films about 11-15 mins.; 


i 
Looking for the Answers, The Locomo- | —_ ; ; 
| markets? Wonderful full time or spare 


tion of Snakes, World of Water, Stars 
in Stripes—each 10 mins.. color or B & 


W, New York Zoological Society Films. | 


Also McGraw-Hill. 


New Filmstrips 


Audubon’s Birds of America—6 strips, 
color, about 
Life—6 strips, color, about 55 frs. En- 





Free loan to schools 
1953 Honor Award Picture 


American Harvest 


Technicolor—16mm sound 


Mail this coupon 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION INC. 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100 offered daily by more than 10,000 


| time opportunity. Experience unneces- 


| 


58 frs. each; Prehistoric | 


cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 


I}. 


Assets of the Free World—57 frs., 


Current Affairs strip for October; Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. 
Aviation and Mr. World — aviation 
unit, primary; Ring Around the World 
—intermediate unit. Bureau of Audio- 
Visua) Instruction, Extension Div., 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
General James Wolfc—46 frs., color; 
How a Weather Map Is Made—62 frs.; 
Paul Kane—34 frs., paintings and writ- 
ings about Indians. Produced by Nat’ 
Film Board of Canada. From Stanley 
Bomar Co., 513 W. 166 St., N. Y. C. 
Music Stories—6 strips, color, about 
30 frs. each; Stories of Peter and the 
Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, The Nutcrack- 











er, The Firebird, Sorcerer's Apprentice. | 


Jam Handy Organization, 2831 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Halfhour Classics—17_ strips, color 
and B & W; scenes from motion pictures 
based on works of Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Shaw, Cervantes, Hugo, Kipling. 
Halfhour Children’s Classics—6 strips, 
scenes from Disney movies, Pinocchio, 
Snow White, Cinderella, Peter Pan, 
Robin Hood, Treasure Island. Produced 
by Educational Productions, London. 
From The Filmstrip House, 25 Broad 
MM Y ©.-4 

Shopwork—12, deals with carpentry, 
plumbing, welding, electrical work, 
blacksmithing—30-40 frs. each; Mar- 
riage and Family Living series—5 strips, 
about 30 frs. each; Teen Age Clothing 
—8 strips, about 40 frs. each. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

—VERA FALCONER 





sary. Learn at home! Send for FREE 


| details. 


SAUNDERS-CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio R-9 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





Washable — Chewable — Lovable 
Safe Cloth Books for Babies! 


Fast colors on unstarched muslin 


charming animal book is the latest of the series 

Delightful illustrations enable you to use pages later or 

to make hankies and appliques. Attached foam $1 50 

rubber stuffed cuddle-toy doubles as bath sponge - 
PEGGY CLOTH-BOOKS, INC. 

109 Worth St. New York 13, New York 


This 


New Filmstrip Releases! 


e Great Explorers Series 

e Famous Ships Series 

e Understanding Nature 
Series 





Send for free catalog describing 
these and many other A-V aids 


THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 











TRAVEL RIGHT 2 
EUROPE 
AND ELSEWHERE TOO 
Write for our Folder on Hawaii 


Advance details on ‘54 tours through Europe. Also 
tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Package 
Tours Mexico, California and South America. 


ARNOLD TOURS soon ie ion 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom af 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N. Y. 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE, 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Proves This Teaching Method More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they’re 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 

© Pupil participation is heightened 

® Classes take on a new interest 

© Subjects are easier for pupils 

to learn 
® Information is retained longer 


@ Lessons are remembered with 


greater accuracy The Projector 
» Se : . with the Built-In 
Discussions are more lively Aninter! 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


if you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course. there is no obligation. 


CHARLES Beale COMPANY 


ts! 1800 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


prt rea oo pa, 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. 0-11 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


Name Position 





School 





School Address 





Zone State 
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